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“By Lawful Means” 


On July 8 the Senate passed the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Bill. 

As passed it contained the following clause in 
precisely the same form in which it passed the 








these preferred organizations should not be prose- 
cuted under this appropriation when they pro- 
ceeded ** by lawful means’’ to increase wages, 
shorten hours, etc., was REJECTED by a vote of 38 


House :° to 22 (36 not voting). 
: “Enforcement of antitrust laws: For the enforcement of antitrust laws, including not exceeding $10,000 for salaries 
e of necessary employees at the seat of government, $300,coo: Provided, however, That no part of this money shall 
t be spent in the prosecution of any organization or individual for entering into any combination or agreement having in 
. view the increasing of wages, shortening of hours or bettering the conditions of labor, or for any act done in furtherance 
f thereof, not in itself unlawful: Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the prosecu- 
. tion of producers of farm products and associations of farmers who cooperate and organize in an effort to and for the 
“ purpose to obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable price for their products.” 


nS 
es 


The bill is now in conference but this clause, 
agreed to in the same language by both Houses, 
will go to the President for his action without 
further change. 

He si omg the bill last year containing this 
aso geile but he publicly expressed his con- 
demnation of it and stated that he would have 
vetoed this item could he have treated it separately. 
His action last year has proved no deterrent on its 
readoption this year. 

When this clause was reached for debate Senator 
Sterling moved to strike out the Provisos. By a 
vote of 41 to 17 (38 not voting) this amendment 


What then does this clause mean? 

What does Section 7 of the Clayton bill 
mean? 

If those who favor exemption of labor and agri- 
culture from antitrust laws will not accept a re- 
striction on the action of these combinations pro- 
viding only that they must proceed to the accom- 
plishment of their objects “‘ by lawful means,”’ 
how broad an exemption from equal enforcement 
of the laws do they seek ? 

By Section 18 of the Clayton bill termination 
of any relation of employment is not unlawful ; 

‘“peaceful picketing’ is not unlawful ; the boy- 

















Ig -was laid on the table. cott and persuasion of others to boycott are not 
t Senator Sutherland then moved to insert the unlawful. 
r- words “‘ by lawful means’’ after the words ** hav- How much greater is the scope of exemption 
ry ing in view,”’ in the first Proviso. from law implied in the rejection by the Senate 
. And this amendment simply providing that of the insertion of the words ‘“‘by lawful means’’? 
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this issue of THE NATION’S. 
BusINEss goes to press it is 1m- 
possible to foretell the exact outcome 
of the present proposals to legislate on 
trust matters. ‘The center of discus- 


EFERENDUM Number 8 on S 
proposals for regulating Bus- 
iness Practices, was concluded 

July 9, at midnight. This Referenduru 
and Referendum No. 7 on an Inter- 
state ‘T'rade Commission, embody for 
the first time in the commercial history 
of America the definite expressions 
of business forces in all leading States 
relative to complicated legislation at- 
fecting business. 

Those organizations that recorded 
their votes, whether favorable or un- 
favorable, on the recommendations of 
the special Committee of the Chamber 
on Antitrust Legislation, worked long 
and earnestly; for Referendum Num- 
ber &, touching on the general subject 
of business practices and the control 
of business practices by legislation 
was without question the most exact- 
ing referendum that has been put be- 


There, both in committees and on the 


tion have been receiving more or. less 
continuous attention. 

The indications are that the Senate 
will decidedly favor the Newlands 
form of the Covington bill, creating 
an Interstate ‘Trade Commission, and 
that there will be retained the im- 
portant ideas relative to unfair com- 
petition which wére embodied in the 
bill of Mr. Stevens of New Hamp- 
shire in the House, but never taken 
up in the House as part of its trust 
legislation. 

The Committee on the Judiciary of 
the Senate has been working steadily 


fore the constitutent bodies of the A : ‘ 
Chamber over every feature of the Clayton 
Omnibus bill regulating business prac- 


This Referendum has demonstrated | nas, éaik. tee Cinmatiena ‘is Lae 
the growing need of each Comte Uten | state Commerce has held hearings dn 
organization to maintain a committee | is Davhera hill. relenve bo aun 
on national affairs or national legis>| , 
lation; for each new Congress demon- 
strates more and more the intimate 
relation that exists between legislation 
in Washington and the every-day bus- 
iness affairs of every man. It will 
soon be realized that no local organi- 
zation is properly equipped without a 
carefully selected committee to deal 
with national questions as submitted 
by the National Chamber, consider 
them adequately and serve as a guide 
relative to the vote of the const:tuent 
organization in referendum matters. 

This Referendum has also demon- 
strated the increasing tendency of 
organizations and their committees to 
take the entire membership of the local 
organization into conference or into 
an actual referendum on the subject tdetails. if railroads are to retain 
submitted. An instance of this ©c-| semblance of personal authority 
curred with the Reading, Pa., \lia- responsibility. g 


ber of Commerce whose Committee or 
National Affairs, after considering the 
referendum subject, took in printed N page 5 appears an article 
form a referendum of the entire mem- O entitled “Some Principles of 
bership upon the recommendations ef Foreign Trade.” This was delivered 
the local committee itself. in the form of a speech by Mr. C. S. 
\ll labor and effort éxpended in Donaldson, Editor of the Daily Con- 
arriving at the vote of a local organi- sular and Trade Reports, issued by 
zation has been well given to the the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Nation, for the referendum system 1s Commerce, in the Department ot 
the only method yet devised for Commerce. Every idea in the article 
actually bringing into light the con- is worthy of consideration by those 
vietions of business men on business who are interested in the promotion 
of foreign trade. The striking con- 
clusions reached in relation to the 
comparative purchasing 


securities. 

The thought of the Senate seems 
to be gradually veering towards the 
idea originally expressed by Mr. New- 
lands of grouping all present trust 
legislation in one bill. It would not 
be surprising, therefore, if immedi- 
ately subsquent to this issue of THe 
Nation’s Business, the Senate should 
proceed to evolve one bill only and 
thus avoid the delays and prolonged 
discussion caused by several bills and 
certainly avoid any duplication in 


measures dealing with various phases 
of the one general subject. 

The Rayburn bill may be modified 
in several features. as the hearings 
on it showed some almost unworkable 
any 





subjects without any regard to the 
remoteness of these men from the halls 


of Congress. 


| abroad. 


sion is now altogether in the Senate./iness men in Paris in June. 


floor, the questions of trust legisla-| ing, prepared by the President of this 


scope that might characterize separate | 


and | 


power ofithe whole body of citizenship; no 


various nations are full of reassur- humbling of labor before the foot-stoo| 
ance. The challenge of the Oriental of gentry; no classes and masses, but 
market, the possibilites of immense/ one national body with all its ele 
distribution through China, awakened ments entitled to honor and to praise 
to modern civilization—these are for rising from humble beginnings to 
things that should arouse a response in ennobled success. 

the minds of our exporters. 

Those portions of the speech that 
deal with co-operation and the mutual 
employment of commercial travelers 
The methods 





Hi sudden falling off of the 

milk supply of Milwaukee on 

July 2nd from 4,000 cans 4 
|day to approximately 1,000 cans a da\ 
is submitted as evidence of concerte:| 
action by farmers in restraint of trad 
—the sort of thing which it is nov 
proposed in Congress to make per 
fectly legal under the Sherman Act. 
|This restraint of trade occurred jn 
reference to a necessity of life of pe- 
culiar importance to helpless infants. 


are intensely practical. 
that have been followed by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in carding information are 
made known by Mr. Donaldson and 
can be utilized by any concern looking 
for continuity ii: its promotion work. 
Particular attention is drawn to that 
portion of the speech which points ont 
correct. snonetek Ok aeaenak ais letters | (mmerce of the United States oi 
intended for foreign countries. Foes cg tinrinligg co eeiec! 
eke iin aibech pagpsyver See early in this month. We are now in 
is full of suggestion and gives grounds eC Se See Soeee eases tl) 
naar optinniedic spirit a sak i a 13, trom an official of the Health De- 
marketing our manufactured goods ee ese. 
§ ' . 590C*' Relative to those portions of his letter 
which we quote below he makes the 
statements “based on opinion and be- 
lief only.” 

The circumstances of the case are 
these :—the city of Milwaukee passed 
a tuberculin test ordinance in 1906. 
Opposition immediately became ap- 
parent, and an injunction was secured. 
raising legal points which were finally 





HE cabled reports relative to 
the Sixth International Con- 
gress of Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial and Industrial Associa- 
tions, were necessarily abbreviated, 
though they gave an_ impression 
relative to the seriousness and im- | 
port of this great gathering of bus- Carried to the United States Supreme 
In this, Court. The city after having re- 
mained under injunction for approx 
imately eight years was_ rend- 
ered free to enforce the ordinance on 
‘or about March Ist of this year. 
, Notice was sent to milk dealers that 
they must secure milk from tuberculin 
tested cows. However, appreciating 
the difficulty of immediately testing 
all of the many thousand cattle which 
‘supply the city of Milwaukee the 
Health Department ruled that it would 
‘accept a signed statement from any 
farmer to the effect that he would test 
his cattle prior to May 1, 1915. Re- 
‘tend to make the Congress one of peated notices were sent to dealers 
(continuous influence and thus main-| 8d shippers concerning this regula- 
‘tain interest, discussion and research | "0", to be effective by July eek Ae 
| Si aeee emanate | Age number of meetings held by 
| In that section of the report which farmers this ordinance was discussed 
‘deals with unfair competition, it | and it was proposed to refuse ship- 
‘should be understood that this does | Ment “ie Milwaukee if the measure 
‘not apply to that which is usually re-| Heal ar Ne On July Ist, the 
‘garded as unfair competition in the ealth epartment turned back ~s 
|United States. It is rather based upon proximately 6,000 gallons of milk. _ 
July 2nd, the milk supply of Milwau- 
kee was practically cut off. 


‘the disloyal performances of em- 

'ployees who, either through bribery m. : : 

pro) & . lhe direct quotations follow :— 
“On July 2nd the Secretary of the Milk 


‘secure orders, or who divulge matters | 
Pn ES ees ge | me “hd 
of partic ular importance to rivals. |}and Cream Shippers Association called up 
| ‘The discussions in relation to checks | members by telephone explaining that the 
drew attention to the fact that the! farmers would cut the Milwaukee milk sup 
oge,8 . | , , * , sring 
facilities ‘of check transactions are | Ply down by 1,000 cans per day and ordering 
dely ased in the United _| certain members of the Association to 
/more widely used in the United States | cease shipping out that day. This is de- 
and in England than in any other por-| nied by the Secretary. 
‘tion of the world. The increasing| _ Men representing the Asses and the 
vos ge . -- farmers, otherwise, most of whom are 
‘adaptation cf ihe check siness is | : 
adaptation ci ihe check to business is| oe. of less closely comeiicthll “eith the 


considered internationally desirable. } Association, traversed the country in bug- 
| It is impossible-to read this report | gies to see that the boycott was maintained. 
without becoming aware of the in-| Such farmers as desired to ship into Mil- 
creasing nearness and_ relationship 
'between nations. The interchanges of 
‘commerce, the necessity for uninter- 
rupted traffic, the call for uniformity 


‘issue we include a report of the meet- 


‘Chamber. This report indicates the 
'valuable constructive influence which 
‘the regularly recurring Congress of 
‘Chambers of Commerce will have 
,upon international business relations. 
‘It is particularly interesting to know 
‘that the American referendum method 
adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
|merce of the United States, will be 
adapted to the problem of effective 
| work in the two year intervals between 
‘the sessions of the Congress. It will 


so by their neighbors. 

Wholesale dealers (that is, men who 
transport farmers milk from country dis- 
tricts into the city by wagon) were com- 
pelled to stop operating these wagons. 

Shipping points, including railway depots. 
were watched and farmers turned back 
who attempted to send milk into the M'!- 
waukee markets. 

Farmers entered the city to check «) 
| receipts at the bigger dairy companies an! 
to watch over the incoming supply for the 
| obvious purpose of them stopping it at 1 
PEP roe source. 

HE United States has not been) ‘The Milwaukee milk shipments were re- 
the enduring home of any form | duced from approximately 4,000 cans ‘” 
of class-consciousness. Opportunity | approximately 1,000 cans in two days. * 


ae Ppa +s : The Department is morally certain that * 
to rise is so distinctly the privilege in . ye 
“- | well planned conspiracy or boycott was ¢s 

the United States, as to mark this 4 tues 4 y i 


. tablished either through, or with the assist- 
country off as different from Euro-| ance of the Milwaukee Milk and Crea 
/pean civilizations. Here we have 


Shippers’ Association as such, or mene 
| 1 ! NASON 06 Om Fe hat 
_known no enduring social reverence to | its members acting as individuals, a 
the uniformed man as separate from 


in best methods of transacting affairs, 
_—all are calling insistently for in- 
‘creased international understanding 
‘and amity. The language of com- 
merce is the language of peace. 








farmers generally, whether members 0! 

this Association or not, entered into 4 
. . . , 

conspiracy in restraint of trade. 








waukee were forcibly prevented from doing 


— FF FX oe nin — = 
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Referendum 8: — Regulating Business Practices 


The Referendum which was concluded on July 9 related to the general question of business 
practices, included in the Clayton and Newlands omnibus bills, as apart from the general question 


of an Interstate Trade Commission. 
of the administration towards the principles involved in these two bills. 


The votes cast were not antagonistic to the present attitude 
By the two referenda taken 


on antitrust legislation the definite business opinions of the nation can be successfully approximated. 


HE two referenda on trust 

legislation which have been 

based upon reports and labors 
of the Special Committee of the 
Chamber on Antitrust Legislation 
have had an extraordinary effect in 
enlightening the business men of the 
United States relative to the principles 
involved in the complicated subject of 
trust legislation. 

The referendum pamphlets have 
necessarily been lengthy and have, by 
compulsion, dealt with subjects that 
called for legal phraseology and dis- 
cussion, but both pamphlets have been 
so clear in the questions presented and 
in the supporting arguments relative 
to the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee that nationally much clear 
opinion has come upon the subject of 
trust legislation and this has reacted 
to the clearing of the legislative situa- 
tion in Washington. 

The Referendum which closed July 
9 called for a vote on eight definite 
recommendations and on five selective 
questions ; therefore the labor in con- 
nection with the referendum was 
heavy for each organization that 
voted. The nature of the question 
also compelled some organizations to 


decline to vote. ‘There were 55 such, 


organizations, representing 155 pos- 
sible votes. 

Much of the disinclination to vote 
arose from the conviction on the part 
of organizations that the Interstate 
Trade Commission, the principles of 
which were submitted in Referendum 
No. 7, represented at present all the 
scope of antitrust legislation that these 


organizations considered wise at this. 


time. 
NoTEs ON THE VOTE 


A general bulletin has been mailed 
to each member, either organization 
or individual, of the Chamber. It con- 
tains a completely tabulated vote for 
each organization voting. 


An analysis of the tabulated vote. 


shows no one portion of the United 
States at serious variance with any 


The Chamber’s Attitude Defined 


On Ten Phases of 


Antitrust Legislation 
One. There should be no attempt by statute to forbid discrimin 
in prices of commodities. 
553 votes were cast; 531 were in favor and 22 against. 
Two. The proposal to compel persons controlling the produce 
to sell to all applicants “who may: be responsible” is wrong in principle 
and unworkable in practice 


555 votes were cast; 527 were in favor and 32 against. 
THREE. There should not be statutory prohibtion of conditions ac 
companying sales and leases to the etiect that buyers or lessees cannot handic 


or use the products of competitors. 
549 votes were cast; 514 were in favor and 35 against. 

Four. The final decree in an equity suit brought by the Government 
which establishes the existence or non-existence of a restraint of trade er 
of a monopoly should be cenclusive evidence as to the general fact in private 
actions brought against the same defendants under the antitrust laws. 

546 votes were cast; 484 were in favor and 62 against. 


Five. Interlocking of Directors among competitive business corpora- 
tions, including railroad corporations, should be prohibited regardless of 
the size of corporations, if elimination of competition among the corpora- 
tions in question would constitute a violation of the Sherman Act. 

532 votes were cast; 491 were in favor and 41 against. 





Six. Interlocking of officers and directors between railroads and in- 
dustrial businesses with which they transact a substantial volume of business 
(for example in the relation of buyer and seller) should be prohibited 
except in such instances as the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
determine are not detrimental to the public interest. 

527 votes were cast; 494 were in favor and 33 against. 

NinkE. Corporate ownership of stock, directly or indirectly, of com- 
petitor corporations should be prohibited if elimination of competition among 
the corporations in question would constitute a violation of the Sherman 
Act, except in such instances as the Interstate Trade Commission (or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the case of railroads) may determine 
are not detrimental to the public interest. 

507 votes were cast; 432 were in favor and 75 against. 





TEN. There should not be an attempt to regulate the shares of stock 
issued by corporations engaged in interstate commerce. 
519 votes were cast; 445 in favor and 74 against. 


_ The Selective Questions 
The following were the votes cast in relation to the five selective ques- 
tions which were submitted by the Committee, three under question 7, and 


'two under question 8 of the Committee’s report. 


other portion of the United States in. 
the general conclusions reached by this | 


Referendum. 


Among the organizations which 


speak for a trade, either national or 
local, with headquarters in New York, 
Illinois, Ohio, there were, in relation 
to question No, 1, only three votes 
opposed out of 122 cast. 
Among commercial orgaiizations 
serving localities, the Pacific States 
cast six votes opposed to question No. 
t. The only two States that cast 


| 
| 


SEVEN-A. Should interlocking of officers and directors between rail- 
roads and bankers with whom they have financial transactions be entirely pro- 
hibited ? 


210 votes were cast; 77 were in favor and 133 opposed? 


SEVEN-B. Should there be legislative prohibition of such interlocking 
with a provision that a finding of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the effect that in a particular instance there was no detriment to the public 
interest would prevent illegality in that instance? 

159 votes were cast; 64 were in favor and 95 against. 


SEvEN-C. Should there be legislation in a form that would not pronounce 
illegal existing situations but would authorize the Interstate Commerce Com- 


| mission upon finding a detriment to the public interest in any interlccking 


more than five votes against question | 


No. 1 were California and New York. 
In twenty-nine States, the District of 
Columbia, Porto Rico, and in France, 
there was not a single vote cast un- 
favorably to question 1. 

As proof, however, that no votes 


were cast without study, it is only. 


necessary to direct attention to the 
varying number of votes in opposi- 
tion recorded in the middle columns 
of this page. 

The heaviest vote cast in opposi- 
tion to any one single recommendation 
was that in relation to No. 4. An 
analysis of these votes in opposition 
does not indicate, however, that one 
portion of the United States is in op- 
position to any other portion, as will 
be seen by the following summary of 
the opposing votes on recommenda- 
tion 4. California, 10; Delaware, 2; 
District of Columbia, 6; Illinois, 3; 





to onder that it be terminated? 
366 votes were cast; 324 were in favor and 42 against. (Carried) 


Eicut-A. Should the problems involved in preventing concentration 
of credit be referred for investigation and recommendation to the Federal 
Reserve Board or some other competent body? 

487 votes were cast; 444 were in favor and 43 against. (Carried) 


E1cut-B. Should these problems be the subject of immediate legislation, 
for example, in the form of a prohibition of interlocking of officers or 
directors among banks in any banking question is of a certain size? 

143 votes were cast; 38 were in favor and 105 against. 


Non-Voting Organizations 


The following reasons were given by various organizations for their fail- 
ure to return a ballot: Organization adjourned for summer, 10; did not care 
to vote, 8; not sufficient time, 7; opposed to further legislation, 5; no method 
of voting, 3; membership divided in opinion, 4; membership too scattered, 
4; feared political possibilities, 4; absence of committee members, 3; de- 
structive fire prevented vote, 2; not authorized to speak for members, 3; 
local activities prevented vote, 1; vote failed to arrive, I. 

(For the supporting statements of the Special Committee, members are 
referred to the Referendum pamphlets; and non-members to the last issue 
of THe Nation’s BusINEss. ) 


Louisiana, 2; Massachusetts, 5; M 
sourl, 2; New York, 11; North D; 
kot ! (Ohi en 1 
is, 5; Wiscons 7; t 2 

\ t furthe ( 110 ( ( 
leliberate scrutiny given 
Keferendum pamphlet, it is well to 

nsider the varying votes 1n thi le 
tive questions shown in the middle 
column; for it was 7-C that poll 
the needed number of votes to define 
the Chamber's position, while it w 
S-A that carried in the case of 
second selective questi nN. 

Announcements appearing in- th 


press relative to the conclusion of 
Reterendum & have conveyed the 
general impression that the — rei- 
erendum found the business bodies 
and the Administration in) Wash 


ington opposed in views. This 
is an erroneous impression. It is true 


that in early statements put out rela 
tive to legislation for business control 
and for the condemnation of unfair 
business practices, the bills did forbid 
discriminations in price of commodi- 
ties, and proposed to compel sales of 
mine output to all applicants who may 
be responsible, and did lay inhibitions 
on conditional sales and leases; but 
these features are in process of modi- 
fication in the antitrust bills. 


Ballots Received Too Late 


From ten organizations ballots were 
received too late to be counted. ‘The 
organizations represented by these bal- 
lots are as follows: 

THE Nationat Harpwoop LuMBER As- 
SOCIATION, entitled to five votes, indicated 
it would vote in favor of recommendations 
I, II, III, IV, VI, IX, and X, and in favor 
of VII-C and VIII-A. 

THE Sioux Ciry Commercrat Crus, Iowa, 
entitled to four votes, indicated it would 
vote in favor of recommendations I, IT. ITT. 
IV, V, VI, IX, X, and in favor of VII-B 
and VITI-A. 

THE CoMMERCIAL CLUB or DuLutH, en- 
titled to six votes, indicated it would vot 
against recommendations I and II and in 
favor of recommendations III, IV, V, VI, 
IX, and X, and in favor of VII-C and 
VIII-A. 

THe Binnincs CHAMBER oF COMMERCE, 
Montana, entitled to one vote, indicated it 
would vote in favor of recommendations 
oe av. VV. TX: and X. -and in 
favor of VII-B and VIII-A. 

THE NATIONAL PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION, 
entitled to one vote, indicated it would 
vote against recommendations [, III, and 
X, in favor of recommendations IT, IV, V. 
VI, and IX, and in favor of VII-B and 
VIII-B. 

THE MEApviILLE CHAMBER oF COMMERCE, 
Pennsylvania, entitled to two votes, indi- 
cated it would vote in favor of recommen 
dations [, IT, IlJ, IV, V, VI, IX. and X. 
and in favor of VII-C and VIII-A. 

THE PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER or Com- 
MERCE, entitled to ten votes, indicated it 
would vote in favor of recommendations 
ra) Ti IV. V. IX. and X, in favor of 
VII-A and VIII-B, and against recommen- 
dation VI. 

THE NATIONAL WHOLESALE Dry Goops 
ASSOCIATION, entitled to one vote, indicated 
it would vote in favor of recommendations 
I, II, Il], IV, V, VI, IX, and X, and in 
favor of VII-A and VIII-B. 

THE Sioux Faris ComMercia, Crus, 
South Dakota, entitled to one vote, indi 
cated it would vote in favor of recommen- 
dations I, IT, III, 1V, VI, IX, and X, and in 
favor of VII-C and VIII-B, and against 
recommendation V. 

Tue Crrizens’ Association oF MANtro- 
woc, Wisconsin, entitled to one vote, indi 
cated it would vote in favor of recommen 
tions I, IT, III, IV, V, VI, IX, and X, and 
in favor of all three parts of VII and both 
parts of VIII. 
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Changed Scope of the Trade Commission Bill 


The inclusion of an ‘tunfair competition’”’ section in the Senate form of the Covington Interstate 
l'rade Commission bill has led, in the Senate, to some enlightening discussions relative to what 


constitutes unfair competition. 


The idea of charging the Interstate Trade Commission with 


the task of bringing unfair competition to an end was not included in the House form of the 


Covington bill. 


Sherman Act at this session of Congress is improbable. 


HE referendum of the Cham 
ber on an Interstate ‘Trade 
Commission was concluded 
May 29. This referendum was taken 
on the scope and intent of the Inter- 
state ‘rade Commission as a whole 
and has proved valuable in indicat 
the opinions ol 


ing to Congress ' 
thoughful business men. 

As stated in the June 
Committee on Interstate Commerce of 
the Senate of which Mr. Newlands ts 
Chairman, promptly reported out the 
Covington bill on an Interstate Trade 
Commission, amended by substitution. 
Part of this substitution contained im- 
portant elements of the bill introduced 
by . Representative Stevens of New 
Hampshire, which had failed of favor- 
able report to the House. 

The far-reaching importance of the 
essential features of the Stevens bill 
as they were included by Senator New- 
lands in the Senate form of the Cov- 
ington bill is this :—that unfair compe- 
tition is declared unlawful and _ that, 
the Interstate Trade Commission is 
empowered in the first instance to pre- 
vent corporations from using unfair 
methods of competition. in other 
words, the questions of definition as 
applied to the Sherman Act are passed 
over because of the difficulty or impos- 
sibility of definition, and the Interstate 
Trade Commtssion is given power to 
deal with phases of unfair competition 


1 
1SSUC,. THe 


wherever found or wherever practiced. 


This subject was not voted on in 
referendum No. 7, therefore in the 
following columns we have included 
the whole of the “unfair competition” 


section, and some adequate extracts 


from various issues of the Congres 


sional Record to indicate the lines of | 
argument that have been used in the | 


Senate when this section has been dis- 
cussed. 


| elementary 


The legal argument of Senator Reed | 
is understood not to express the con- | 


victions of the majority of the Sena- 
tors. It is highly probable that the 


Interstate T'rade Commission bill in its | 


present form will receive the favorable 
vote of the Senate, particularly if there 
are added to it certain other features 
of the Newlands Omnibus bill, thus 
one piece of antitrust legislation taking 
the place of the three or four earlier 
proposed forms. 


The parenthetical words in the fol-| 
lowing reprint of Section 5 are words | 


that appear in the Stevens bill but are 
absent from the Newlands substitute. 
The words in italics are present in the 


Newlands substitute, but absent in the | 


Stevens bill. 

SECTION 5. That unfair (or oppres- 
sive) competition in commerce is hereby 
declared unlawful. 


The Commission is hereby empowered | 
and directed to prevent corporations from | 


using unfair (or oppressive) methods of 
competition im commerce. 

(That) Whenever the commission shall 
have reason to believe that any corporation 
has been or is using any unfair (or oppres- 
sive) method of competition in commerce, 
it shall. issue and serve upon such (said) 
corporation a written order, at least thirty 
davs in advance of the time set therein for 
hearing, directing it (said corporation) to 
ippear before the commission and show 
cause why an order shall not be issued by 
the commission restraining and prohibiting 

said corporation) from using such 
competition, and if upon such 

’ mission shall find (hb J 

opinion) that the method of competition 

in question is prohibited by this Act, it shall 


restraining and 


i] r¢ ) u¢ n rae 


prohibiting the use of the same. The com- 
mission may at any time modify or s¢ 
aside in whole or in part any order issued 
by it under this Act. 

(That) Whenever the commission atter 
the issuance of such (restrain.ng) order 
shall find that such (said) corporation 
has not complied therewith, the commission 
may petition the District Court of the 
United States within any district where 
the method in question was used or where 
such (the said) corporation is located or 
carries on praying the (asking 
said) court to issue an mjunction to en- 
force such order of the commission and the 
(such) court ts hereby authorized to issue 
such injunction (and also in case of any 
violation of such injunction in the discre- 
tion of the court, to issue <n order restrain- 
ing said corporation from engaging in 
commerce for such time as said court may 
order). 

Mr. Rosrnson of Arkansas. * 

* Originally “unfair’ competition’ 
consisted chiefly of the expressed 
or implied representation that the 
goods or. business of one man are 
the goods or business of another. 
Now, however, it is given a much 
broader meaning, and is not limited to 
mere infringements of trade marks, 
or to the use of marks, words, or 
symbols, not subject to exclusive ap- 
propriation by any one, yet designed 
to deceive the public and to obtain 
business by means of such deception 
* * * Mr. William S. Stevens, of 
Columbia University, in an article 
called to my attention by Congress- 
man Stevens of New Hampshire, who 
introduced this provision in the House, 
discusses the subject of “unfair com- 
petition” from an economic point of 


business, 


view, and classifies according to their | 


characteristics eleven 
forms of unfair competition as fol- 
tows: 
1. Local price cutting. 
2. Operation of bogus “independent” 
concern. 
3. Maintenance of “fighting ships” 
and “fighting brands.” 

4. Lease, sale, purchase, or use of 
certain articles as a condition of 
the lease, sale, purchase, or use of 
other required articles. 

5. Exclusive sales and purchase ar- 
rangements, 

6. Rebates and preferential contracts. 

7. Acquisition of exclusive or domi- 
nant control of machinery or goods 
used in the manufacturing process. 


8. Manipulation, 

9. Blacklists, boycotts, white lists, ete. 

10. Espionage and use of detectives. 

11. Coercion, threats and intimidation. 

The terms used fairly define with- 

out detailed discussion the various 
practices thus classified and undoubt- 
edly embrace nearly all of the methods 
‘of “unfair competition” now in use. 
| But with the abandonment or suppres- 
sion of these, new devices will be 
found by some dealers by means of 
which to oppress their competitors. 
While we could expressly in this bill 
place a specific inhibition against the 
eleven forms of “unfair competition” 
as classified by Mr. Stevens, still it 
seems best to make the statute broad 
enough to cover all forms which may 
hereafter be adopted or devised as 
well as those now pursued and re- 
gatded as most objectionable. * 
It is our duty to make the legislation 
broad enough to prevent the necessity 
of again having to consider the same 
subject within a short time. * ' 
Nearly all normal business men ‘can 
distinguish between “fair competition” 
and “unfair competition.” 


Mr. Yiiomas of Colorado. * 
quite agree that unfair competition 
is 10t saicly susceptible of specific def- 
ition any more than is the subject 
of fraud. An old chancellor said that 
it would never do to define fraud lest 
some rogue at once defraud the defi- 
nition. We all know what fraud is 
when we are confronted with it; we 
probably know what unfair conypeti- 
tion is when we are confronted with 
it; but there must be in each specific 
instance, whether the charge be of 
fraud or unfair competition, an ex- 
‘amination of the facts and then the 
application of the general law to it. 
This means that unfair compeiition 
under this law must be determined by 
the facts of each individual case, which 
may or may not become a precedent 
for other cases either differing from 
or in many respects analogous ty it. 
(Mr. Thomas’s later remarks criti- 
cized severely the methods ot secur- 
ing court action without permitting a 
“day in court’ to the corporation 
sought to be enjoined. 
as follows): It may be that the con- 
dition of business is such that it is 
absolutely necessary to invest 2 com- 


mission with power to make a decree | 


which is not only final but not subject 
to appeal, and to grant the courts the 
power only to see that it is enforced. 
I do not believe the business conditions 
in this country, bad as they are and 
.as I know them to be, have reached 
‘such a point as to justify legislation 
‘of that kind. 

Mr. NewLaAnps of Nevada. * * 
Unfair competition is made un- 
lawful. * * Unfair competition, it 
‘Ss claimed by many, has not legal sig- 
nificance. * * It is claimed that 
/Congress has no power to evade that 
\duty of legislation (to legislate as to 
what practices are under the condem- 
nation of law) and to turn it over 
practically to the commission itself 
by declaring unfair competition to be 
unlawful and then leaving it to the 
commission to determine what prac- 
tice constitutes unfair competition. 


that it would be utterly impossible for 
Congress to define the numerous prac- 
tices that constitute unfair competition 


in trade * * Germany does not 
hesitate by law to condemn practices 
in business that are contra bonos 
mores. It leaves their tribunals to 
'determine what practices are against 
| good morals. * * It is no more 
difficult to determine what is unfair 
competition than it is to determine 
what is a reasonable rate or what is 
an unjust discrimination. The com- 
mittee was of the opinion that it would 
be better to put in a general provision 
‘condemning unfair competition than 
‘to attempt to define the numerous un- 
fair practices, such as local- price cut- 
‘ting, interlocking directorates, and 
holding companies intended to restrain 
substantial competition. 


Mr. 
dressing myself to this subject a few 
days ago, I asserted rather broadly 
that the term “unfair competition in 
commerce” had no definite or fixed 
meaning inlaw. I find that the state- 
ment which I made is broader than I 
intended to make it. I meant to say 
and I now say that “unfair competi- 





He coneluded | 


Mr. President, our answer to that is! 


and which are against good morals 


Reep of Missouri. In ad-) 


Should the Senate retain this section, any attempt to add definitions to the 


tion” has no such meaning in the la 

as will embrace the objects and pu: 
poses of the author of this bill. | 
the term has no definite and fix: 

meaning, and if no definition is given, 
then is is void for uncertainty; by 
that is a phase of the question whi: 

1 need not now argue. If, on the 
other hand, the term has a definite, 
fixed meaning, in law at the present 
time, that meaning will be incorpo 
rated into the statute, as all lawyers 
know, and if the meaning as it is now 
determined by the courts is different 
from the meaning which the author cf 
the bill intended to give the phrase, 
then, instead of securing the legisla- 
tion he desires, he would get something 
entirely different. 

I assert now first, that where a term 
_has a common law meaning, where it 
has been frequently construed by the 
courts, a statute thereafter passed and 
employing that term is held to em- 
ploy it in the sense and with the mean- 
ing that it has previously been given 
by the decision of the courts. I have 
numerous authorities to that effect. 
(Mr. Reed then quoted from Lewis’s 
Suiherland Statutory Construction, 
Second Edition, Vol. II, Par. 308; 


and also quoted from English and 
_American Law and Cases, leading up 
to this statement): This phrase has 
a common law meaning. Its meaning 
is clearly set forth in the English de- 
cisions. The courts of this country 
have for years been in accord with 
the courts of England. In both coun- 
tries the meaning of the term is held 
to only cover the practice of imitating 
,the goods of another. ‘That is there- 
fore the meaning which would be car- 
‘ried into this statute. * * That is 
‘the English construction and it has 
for many years been the common law 
construction. It is at the same time 
‘the construction of this country of 
the term “unfair competition.” * * 
All through these books you will find 
that “unfair competition” is used as 
‘a descriptive term to cover the sub- 
stitution by A of his goods for the 
goods of B, selling his goods to the 
public or imposing his goods upon the 
public as and for the goods of another, 
‘thus defrauding the public and de- 
frauding the producer of the particular 
line of goods that has an established 
reputation. * * With all the re- 
spect in the world for the Senator 
(Newlands) I tell him that if he 
writes this statute as it is now written, 
it is as certain as anything lying in 
the future can be, that when the courts 
come to construe it, they will take the 
meaning that has been attached to 
“unfair competition” by all of the 
courts of England and this country, 
that has been written into the digests, 
text books-and dictionaries of the law, 
and he will find that he has accom- 
plished nothing by his bill except (0 
prohibit the imitation by one dealer 
‘of the goods of another. 


(Contributions to the discussion 0! 
“unfair competition” have also bec 
made by Senator Borah of Idaho, an! 
others representing both the minori\y 
and the majority of the Senate. Di 
cussions are probable daily. Senator 
Borah’s speech which was exhaust! 
was delivered June 29, and will | 
found in its corrected form in the 
Congressional Record of June 30) 
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Some Principles of Foreign Trade 


Before the Manufacturers’ and Wholesale Merchants’ Board of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, C. S. Donaldson, Chief of the Consular Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and editor of the Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports, recently delivered an exceedingly yaluable and 


suggestive address relative to 
Naturally the introduction dealt with activities of Cleveland. 


‘*Some Principles 


of Foreign 


Trade.’’ 
The entire 


speech, however, is suggestive to every city and firm interested in foreign trade. 


learn from your secretary that| highest degree of skill and the most 
Cleveland is greatly interested in| improved tabor saving devices. This 


foreign trade. This could hardly 


be otherwise in such a progressive city. 
| find from our census returns that 
while Cleveland is the “sixth city” in 
population it is the fifth city in manu- 
facturing, although it was only eighth 
in 1899 and seventh in 1904. You are 
credited with having had in 1909, es- 
tablishments numbering 2,148, manned 
by 84,728 employes, and producing 
$271,960,833 worth of goods, the value 
added by manufacture being $117,045,- 
023. The increase in value of manu- 
factured products from 1904 to 1909 
was $100,037,197 or 58.2 per cent. I 
find also that your manufacturing has 
become more diversified, and it ap- 
pears that the range of your products 
available for foreign markets is grow- 
ing larger. As to population it ap- 
pears that in reaching the record of 
560,663 in I910, your rate of increase 
for the decade was nearly 50 per cent. 
The Census office has now issued its 
estimated populations of cities for 
1913, and Cleveland is credited with 
639,431, the rapid ratio of increase 
having been maintained. A little cal- 
culation shows that by continuing this 
rate of increase Cleveland in ten years 
more will be in the Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago and New York class, with over 
one million inhabitants. I trust that 
your foreign trade will more than keep 
pace with the rapid growth of your 
city. 

Cleveland’s exports are shown in our 
statistical records to have been in value 
$16,202,240 in the fiscal year 1912 and 
$20,986,009 in 1913. This is not a 
true index, however, of what you are 
making for people in other countries, 
as many such articles no doubt go out 
through seaboard ports and are 
credited thereto. I find, though, that 
Cleveland’s port records for 1913, 
show exports of $17,043 of canned 


vegetables, $12,050 of manufactures | 
of stone, $52,341 of stoves, $55,923 of | 


glassware, $102,461 of bricks, tiles and 
pottery, $15,358 of grease and soap 
stock, $243,700 of machinery, $213,- 
705 of pipes and fittings, $7,061 
of radiators and boilers, $315,074 
of steel rails, $1,153,554 of sheets 
and plates, $392,106 of structural iron 
and steel, $825,585 of wire, $105,146 
of lumber and manufactures of, and 
$5,327,170 of mineral oil and its as- 
sociated products. This is an excellent 
showing, and one that indicates a large 
knowledge of the needs of people be- 
yond our borders. Therefore those 
present who are past masters in ex- 
porting will kindly bear with me in 
some comments on a few of the prin- 
ciples involved in reaching foreign 
customers. 


Factory EFFICIENCY 


i\trade development. 


has been done in many instances and 
|the American article made by $3 per 
|day mechanics has often outsold that 
| made by the $1 per day man abroad. 
| prominent manufacturer recently 
|showed me his $35 watch made in the 
|United States by workmen earning 
| $3.50 per day, which did not vary one 
/minute a month and which he com- 
|pared favorably to the $150 foreign 
hand made watch owned by a relative 
and on which workmen toiled ten 
hours daily for less than $1. How- 
ever, it is well known that many 
American factories are not keyed up 
to a high state of efficiency and there- 
fore should not attempt to enter the 
foreign market where competition is 
keener than at home. ‘The first step 
therefore in seeking markets abroad 
is to set one’s factory in order. If it 
involves scrapping an old fashioned 
lathe, an out of date loom, or a boiler 
‘that is consuming too much coal, please 
‘remember (1) the lower unit cost, and 
_(2) the survival of the fittest. It is a 
safe statement that there still remain 
/many manufacturers in the United 
| States whose products cost them so 
qwuch that they cannot sell them abroad, 
and yet who could modernize their 





would make easy sailing in foreign 
markets. Incidentally it would bring 
a better margin of profit in the entire 
sales sheet. History is constantly re- 
peating itself where factories are 
obliged to revamp or go out of busi- 
ness. Why wait for such a distressing 
day? Overproduction also often 
forces the weakest manufactory to 
the wall. An effective panacea for 
disposing of surplus outputs is to find 
new customers in other countries. A 
long time ago we often heard it called 
“dumping,” and the term has not be- 
come obsolete. It had the saving grace 
of introducing us to new markets and 
introducing other peoples to our ex- 
ceHent wares. It helped to make 
“Made in America” popular. Recip- 
| rocal relations with foreign merchants 
\developed and more regular business 
followed, until now the export trade 
‘is a highly specialized feature. De- 
‘liberate efforts and systematic cam- 
_paigns, however, have met with large 
'suecess, of which I shall say more 
‘further. The point I want to make 
‘here is that the foreign market is 
practically an unlimited one, and that 


it is not, in the larger sense, dispossess- 
‘ing another fellow of his customers. 
- STANDARDIZATION 
| American manufacturers lead the 


| 





/ world in standardization of product. I 


Named safely say that this has been the 


‘greatest single factor in our export 
It may be com- 


The export trade in American man-| pared to a well drilled company of 
ufactures is based primarily on factory soldiers putting to flight a whole regi- 


efficiency at home. Competition abroad 
begins with the wise selection of raw 
materials and their evolution without 
Waste of effort, time or money into 
highly finished and substantial articles. 


erhaps you wonder why I mention | yster 
that marks American leadership in 


this, which is an axiom even in manu- 
lacturing for domestic markets. We 
must overcome the competitive foreign 
output, based on low wages, by the 


‘ment of 
‘troops. By standardization, the cost 
‘of production is lowered, the sales 
system is simplified and the customer 
knows exactly what to expect. 


irregular, undisciplined 


You have .thus evolved a system 


industrial production and with it 
‘marked progress in the economic civ- 
‘ilization of the world: 


factories and methods in a way that. 
| they will not eventually become left in the | : : : : 
‘merchandise into the progressive little 


We have, however, a good many 
complaints from consuls that come 
under the heading of standardization 
which in one respect may not be an 
unmixed blessing. Illustrating this 
point I would cite a paragraph from 
a recent report by Consul Baker, of 
Bombay, on Indian Trade in Iron 
and Steel :— 


“It has often been noted by those cou- 
versant with the Indian markets for tren 
and steel that American -:namifacturers 
lack definite and persistent policy as 1e- 
gards endeavoring to secure business over 
here. At certain times, especially when 
conditions in the United States may be 
temporarily depressed, American manufac- 
turers seem eager to get business here an 1 
will solicit and accept orders. At other 
times, while they may still solicit business, 
yet when it comes to them may turn it 
down either on the ground that the orders 
can not be conveniently filled or that the 
prices are too low. 

The effect of such inconsistent and 
changeable policy is that Indian consimers 
are inclined to show mistrust and unwill- 
ingness to enter into business relations that 
they know from past experience are liable 
to be temporary and not permanent. Local 
engineering firms and contractors in sub- 
mitting tenders for important public works 
prefer to do business with countries where 
there is more stability in prices and in dis- 
position to do business. They like tc ‘ecl 


nine years ago our consuls in India 
were emphatic in stating that modern 
agricultural implements could not be 
sold there. Today we do not say 
that they probably can be sold but that 
they are already being sold in India. 
Incredible things are happening every 
day.. Wages in Japan, though. still 
low, have doubled in the past decade. 
\t least 20 cents per day has been 
added to the average daily income of 
the man in Japan. That country’s 
total foreign trade has increased from 
$70,000,000 in 1891 to over $500,000,- 
009 in 1913. Her imports of foreign 
goods have increased from $1.40 per 


capita to $10 per capita. As the wage 


‘scale moves up the purchasing power 


ot a nation moves with it. The leaven 


is slowly but surely working through- 


out Asia and wonderful changes 


arent . 
|will occur there during the next dec- 


some assurance that if they begin to place | 
orders for iron and steel of certain definite | 
specifications from any particular hrm and | 


perhaps standardize such products in under- 
takings to which they commit themselves, 


,lurch by an inconsistent or changeab'e 


| policy on the part of the firm they original- | 


ly take up with. 

Another apparently well-founded com- 
plaint is that when American firms get a 
small order for some special product ac- 
cording to particular specifications—such, 
for instance, as metal steel window frames, 
sashes, and doors for some building about 
to be constructed—they often seem to fail 
to appreciate the real significance of the 
order, and that if executed at reasonably 
low prices it may be the commencement 
of the particular contractor and then per- 


| : : 
further orders in the future and practically 


standardizing the American quality, sizes. 
stvles, etc.” 


LuxurIEsS MapE AVAILABLE 


Looking at this question as a whole 
it is clear that these two factors of the 
most modern mill and shop equipment 
and standardization of product have 
together made the luxuries of the rich 
in former days available for the com- | 
fort and pleasure of the masses of | 
today. No man with willing hands 
and mind need now wear the hodden 
gray of Bobbie Burns, nor yet eat 
dandelion greens from the wayside. 
With the former expenditure for the 
hodden gray a stylish factory suit) 
can be obtained, while everything in 
the canned goods line is available at 
a modest price ready for serving. 

Where foreign trade especially ties 
into this point is the fact that of the 
one and a half billion people in other | 
countries fully one billion. enjoy al- 
most none of the comforts with which 
we'are familiar. India has over 300 
million people and there is scarcely a 
modern bathroom in the entire em- 
pire. China, with a still larger popu- 
lation, is in like position. The scale 
of living and wage recompense are 
still low in Asia, but these are potential 
markets. Forces are at work which 
spell progress. A decade ago who 








ice of Government aid to export trade! 


ivalue $50 per capita. 


ade. Now add only 20 cents a day 
to the income of the 160,000,000 fam- 
ilies in all Asia and you have an in- 
creased spending power of ten billion 
dollars a year. This is not a mere 
hazard, but very much helow what 
Asia’s increased purchases should be 
less than a generation hence. 


COMPARATIVE PURCHAS'NG POWER 


Let us make a few comparisons of 


\the purchasing power of some other 


undeveloped regions. The imports of 
republic of Uruguay have reached in 
Uruguay is a 
new country, and will buy still more in 
the future. A generation hence we 
should be selling to that country Amer- 
ican goods to the extent of $20 for 


every resident there or three times the 
trade we now have in Uruguay. The 


|haps of other contractors making large | 


(000 annually. That sum 


‘Commonwealth of Australia is buying 


foreign goods to the value of $70 per 
capita, of which we furnish $8 worth 
per capita. And Australian resources 
have been only slightly developed. 
Now we have some basis for consider- 
ing the capacity of foreign countries 
to absorb industrial products of other 
lands. We may thus consider trade 
prospects in Asia. ‘The 800,000,000 
people there—just half the number in 
the world today—are importing for- 
eign goods to the value of $1,900,000,- 
sounds 


‘enormous, and yet it is less than 


$2.40 per capita, against Australia’s 
$70. Figure what it might be and 
what our share should be on the basis 
of their purchasing only $3 worth of 
American goods each year. The lat- 


ter would aggregate $2,500,000,000 or 


the amount we are now selling to the 


‘entire world. Our annual sales to 


Asia today figure out $120,000,000 or 
only 15 cents per capita of Asiatic 
population. That big gap between 
15 cents and $3 is not so formidable 
when one considers the present awak- 
ening in Asia, and some things which 
have already been accomplished. 


OPENING INTERIOR MARKETS 


The people on that continent are 
living a very simple life. For ex- 
ample, the Chinese dress in cotton and 
spend only about $6 per year there- 
for. The millions toil in much the 


would have predicted a Chinese Re-|S@™Me€ way as they did in the time of 
public? When I came into this sery-|Confucius. The simple life is all ver) 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

The following statements relative to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the appropriations made for its extension and the new ideas 
involved in such extension during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1914, 
show the first general response of Congress to the plans of Secretary 
Redfield for an enlarged and more influential Bureau. 

Ss the constituent  organiza-'| desire of Secretary Redfield to in-| Foreign and Domestic Commerce a/show that these duties were trans- 
tions of the Chamber have clude such an officer in the Bureau at! vital influence in relation to trade | ferred to the Bureau of Foreign and 
already expressed an opinion, $3,000 a year. While no chief statis- matters, domestic and foreign. Domestic Commerce for execution. 

by Referendum 5, dealing with tician is provided for, the plan of the ae? ngs “SUR ie, AS The quotation follows: 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- Secretary in placing statistics, etc., Pur Cuamper’s ATTITUDE “Thos e i se 

; : > ee J si : ‘ ; : - 10se certain duties of the Department 

mestic Commerce, the columns under one of the assistant chiefs of [he Special Committee of the} of Labor, or Bureau of Labor, contained 
that follow include quotations from the Bureau is to consolidate all statis- Chamber on the Department of Com- in Section 7 of the Act approved June 13, 


the Legislative, Executive and Judi- 
cial Appropriations bill just passed 
for the fiscal year 1914-1915, notes 
relative to Mr. Redfield’s wishes 
as expressed to President Wilson and 
the attitude of the National Chamber. 
Appropriations: Personnel ~ 
“BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Com MERCE :—Chief, $6,000; assistant | 
chiefs—one $3,500, one $3,000; chief 
of division, $2,500; assistant chief of 
division, $2,250 (now paid $2,500) 
from appropriation “Collating tariffs 
of foreign courtries”) ; chief of divis- 
ion, $2,000 (now paid from appropri- 
ation “Collating tariffs ef foreign 
countries”); chief clerk, $2,250; 
translator, $2,000; stenographer to 
chief of bureau, $1,600; clerks—nine 
of class four, six of class three, one 
$1,500, fifteen of class two (increase 
of one, and two at $1,400, and one 
tariff assistant, at $1,440, now paid 
from appropriation “Collating tariffs | 
of foreign countries”), fourteen of 
class one (one omitted and one now 
paid from appropriation ‘Collating | 
tariffs of foreign countries”), fifteen | 
at $1,000 each, fifteen at $go0o each, | 
three assistant messengers ; two labor- 
ers; in all $122,180.” 
Notes ON APPROPRIATIONS 


The above appropriations provide 
for 8g employees in the Bureau, ex- 
actly the number now in the Bureau. 

The organization of jthe Bureau 
up to June 30 of this year called for 
an appropriation of $114,800 annually. 
Consequently, Congress has increased 
the total appropriation for the Bureau 
by. $7,380, but has not increased the 
personnel. ‘The organization as pro- 
posed by Secretary Redfield called for 
g7 employees and an appropriation of 
$142,130. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
personnel of the Bureau remains the 
same in number, important internal 
changes will be made as recommended 
by Secretary Redfield in his letter to 
the President, July i5, last year; for 
those mentioned above as paid out of 
an appropriation for “Collating tariffs 
of Foreign Countries,” are in addition 
to earlier duties also to be charged 
with investigating costs of production, 
as explained further down in these 
quotations from the bill. 

In Mr. Redfield’s plan for the Bu- 
reau he places (1) promotion work 
under the immediate supervision of 
the Chief: (2) collection of informa- 
tion under two assistant chiefs, one 
to be in charge of the investigation of 
costs and tariff work referred to. 
Under this assistant chief, charged 
with the collection of information, 
provision is made for a Chief of divi- 
sion of tariff and tariff relations. 


The Second Assistant Chief of 
the Bureau would be in charge 
of the other classes of work 


under this group, namely, statistics, | 


attaches, commercial 
It is to be noted 


commercial 
agents and consuls. 


that Congress has not provided for a 
Chief Statistician, though it was the 


tical work for all purposes of com- 
pilation and final checking of figures 
under one general direction. (3) Dis- 
tribution of information in charge of 
a chief of division of commercial re- 
ports. This division would have en- 
tire charge of the method of presen- 
tation of all information collected by 
the Bureau, the preparation of mono- | 
graphs on special subjects, the editing, | 
revising and issuing of publications, 
and the answering of all inquiries for 
information pertaining to the work of | 
the Bureau. (4) Administration under | 
a chief clerk charged with handling | 
the general administrative affairs of | 
the Bureau. 


THE CHAMBER'S ATTITUDE 


The Committee on the Department | 
of Commerce in its report of Septem- | 
ber 24, 1913, did not make any recom- | 
mendations relative to the internal ar-_ 
rangements of the Bureau itself, as | 
will be seen by the following quota-| 
tion from the report: 

“The personnel and the questions 
of salary are matters of administrative 


‘detail with which, in the opinion of 


the Committee, the Chamber, dealing | 
with the questions of policy, should 
not attempt to deal.” 


Promotion 


“To further promote and develop 
the foreign and domestic commerce of 
the United States, $75,000, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce: Provided, That, | 
not exceeding $3,000 out of the sum| 
hereby appropriated may be expended 
for the purchase of documents, manu- 
scripts, plans, specifications, and other 
publications necessary for the promo- 
tion of our commercial interests: Pro- 
vided, That out of the sum hereby 
appropriated there may be expended 
$2,000 for the employment of an ed}-| 
torial assistant, and $1,600 for an edi- | 
torial clerk, in Washington, District of | 
Columbia, to edit the reports of the) 
field agents employed under this ap-| 
propriation.” 


Appropriations: 


Nores ON APPROPRIATION 


The appropriation for 1914, devoted 
to promoting commerce through com- 
mercial agents was $60,000. In the| 
Senate the appropriation mentioned 
above was raised from $75,000 to 
€8s,000. ‘This increase was lost in) 
the conference between House and) 
Senate relative to the final form of. 
the bill. The item appropriating for | 
an editorial assistant, etc., was added | 
to the bill in the Senate and survived 
the conference. 

The work of commercial agents will 
by reason of the above appropriation 
be somewhat extended during the 
year, and in view of the. quotation 
further down, relative to appropri- 
ations for promoting commerce in 
South and Central America, it will be 
seen that Congress has provided for a 
valuable impetus to careful research 
work along various specific lines which 


| products 
| They are selected as specialists and as men 





have already, through bulletins and 
monographs, made the Bureau of 


merce believed the appropriation for 
commercial agents in past years to 
have been inadequate. ‘By referendum 
vote the Chamber stands for a ma- 
terial increase in the force of com: 
mercial agents because of the demon- 
strable value of their work. In the 


report of the Committee appears the | 


following :— 


“Commercial Agents perform functions | 


of the greatest importance to the develop- 
ment of foreign trade. They are not ac- 
credited to particular countries or 
tioned in particular localities, but are sent 
out from the Department from time to 
time, as occasion or opportunity may offer, 
to study the foreign markets for American 
and American manufacturers. 


of practical experience in the particular 
line of American products or manufac- 
tures for which they are to study market 
conditions in foreign countries. The serv- 
ice is one of great value to the commerce 
of the United States and is by no means 
developed to anything like the extent to 
which progressive European countries have 
made use of it in the promotion of their 
foreign trade.” 


Appropriations: Production 


“INVESTIGATING Cost oF Pronwuc- 
TION :—For salaries and all other ac- 
tual necessary expenses, including 
field investigations at home = and 


_abroad, compensation of experts and 
special agents, to be employed in 


Washington, District of Columbia, or 
in the field, rental of quarters outside 
of the District of Columbia when re- 
quired, purchase of books of refer- 
ence and manuscripts, to enable the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Com- 


merce to ascertain at as early a date | 


as possible, and whenever industrial 
changes shall make it essential, the 
cost of producing articles at the time 
dutiable in the United States, in lead- 
ing countries where such articles are 
produced, by fully specified units of 
production, and under a classification 
showing the different elements of cost 
of such articles of production, includ- 
ing the wages paid in such industries 
per day, week, month, or year, or by 


‘the piece; and hours employed per 
day; and the profits of manufacturers 
_and producers of such articles; and 
the comparative cost of living and the 


kind of living; what articles are con- 
trolled by trusts or other combinations 
of capital, business operations, or 
labor, and what effect said trusts or 
other combinations of capital, busi- 
ness operations, or labor have on pro- 
duction: and prices, $50,000.” 


Nores ON APPROPRIATION 


Secretary Redfield suggested an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for the above 
investigation work. 

Part of the duties referred to above 
were formerly under the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, when the Depart- 
ment was the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. Some of the duties 
were analagous to those of a tariff 
board or commission, but, appropri- 
ations were lacking to make thé per- 
formance of such duties effective. A 
quotation from the General Statutes 
of the Sixty-second Congress will 


Sta-) 


1888, that established the same, which es- 
pecially charged it ‘to ascertain at as earl) 
a date as possible and whenever industriz| 
changes shall make it essential, the cost 
of producing articles at the time dutiable 
in the United States, in leading countries 
where such articles are produced, by full) 
specified units of production, and under a 
classification showing the different ele- 
ments of cost, or approximate cost, of such 
articles of production, including the wages 
;paid in such industries per day, week, 
month, or year, or by the piece; and hours 
'employed per day; and the profits of manu- 
|facturers and producers of such articles; 
and the comparative cost of living, and the 
| kind of living; what articles are controlled 
| by trusts or other combinations of capital, 
business operations, or labor, and what 
| effect said trusts, or other combinations of 
| capital, business operations, or labor have 
/on production and prices,’ are hereby trans- 
| ferred to and shall hereafter be discharged 
‘by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
| Commerce, and it shall be also the duty of 
'said Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
/merce to make such investigation and re- 
| port on.particular subjects when required 
|to do so by the President or either House 
| of Congress.” 


| Secretary Redfield received $50,000 
for the above purpose through the 
‘urgent deficiency appropriation for 
‘the fiscal year 1913, which was ap- 
|proved October 22nd, 1913. 

Tue CHAMBER’s ATTITUDE 

| By Referendum 5, taken upon the 
[report of the Special Committee on 
| the Department of Commerce, the 
following portion of that report was 
japproved: “The large appropriation 
‘which the Secretary of Commerce 
states that he intends to requesi for 
|the purpose of carrying on tariff in- 
vestigations by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce does not 
come within the scope of this Com- 
mittee, as the Chamber is on record, 
through a Referendum carried by an 
overwhelming vote, in favor of the 
establishment of a permanent tariit 
commission, and by the By-Laws it is 
incumbent upon the Board of Direc- 
tors to take action to make this refer- 
endum vote effective.” 

In view of the above statement, 1t 
is appropriate to include herewith the 
exact form concerning which an af- 
firmative referendum vote was cast. 
715 votes were in favor, 9 were op 
posed, 36 states were represented and 
three divisions other than states. The 
total membership of organization 
voting in favor of a permanent tari! 
commission was 113,389; the total 
membership of the organizations op 
posed to a permanent tariff commis 
sion was 930. The Permanent Tari!‘ 
Commission proposed: 


ORGANIZATION OF COMMISSION 


1. That the appointment of the com 
mission, following the usual procedure, be 
vested in the President with the advice an‘ 
consent of the Senate. 

2. That in order to make the commis- 
sion an effective administrative body the 
number of commissioners should be limited, 
preferably not more than five. : 

3. That the term of office of members o! 
the commission should be sufficiently long 
to give the board stability and permanency, 
preferably six years, and the terms 0! 
members should expire in rotation as 10 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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Bureau Appropriations 
( Continued ) 


4. That a provision should be made for 
minority representation as in the case of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
where not more than three of the five mem- 
bers shall be of one party. 

PowekERrs OF THE COMMISSION 

1. To gather, investigate, and tabulate 
technical and statisical facts of all kinds 
pertinent to the tariff schedules, both in this 
and other countries. 

2. The reports of the commission should 
be confined to ascertained facts and should 
exclude recommendations unless called for 
by the body having power to institute tariff 
legislation. ‘The information secured by 
the commission should be available to 
either House of Congress and to the Pres- 
ident. 


Appropriations: Commercial 
Attaches 
“CoMMERCIAL ATTACHES, DEpArt- 
MENT OF CoMMERCE: For com- 
mercial attaches, to be appointed bv 
the Secretary of Commerce, after ex- 
amination to be held under his direc- 
tion to determine their competency, 
and to be accredited through the State 
Department, whose duties shall be to 
investigate and report upon such con- 
ditions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries and trade of foreign countries as 
may be of interest to the United 
States; and for one clerk to each of 
said commercial attaches to be paid a 
salary not to exceed $1,500 each; and 
for necessary traveling and subsist- 
ence expenses, rent, purchase of re- 
ports, travel to and from the United 
States, and all other necessary ex- 


penses not included in the foregoing ; | 


such commercial attaches shall serve 
directly under the Secretary of Com- 
merce and shall report directly to him, 
$100,000.” 


Novres ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Secretary Redfield in his letter to) 
President Wilson relative to the re-| 


organization of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce fully out- 
lined his idea of the commercial at- 
taches and the institution of such a 
service as these men could render. It 
was his hope that a lump sum appro- 
priation of $150,000 would be made, 
of which $61,000 would be divided 
among 1I4 commercial attaches, ac- 
cording to the rank of the country or 
region to which assigned, as follows: 
3 at $5,000 each, 4 at $4,500 each, and 
7 at $4,000 each. One clerk for each 
of the fourteen commercial attaches 


at $1,500 annually called for an addi- | 
tional appropriation of $21,000, or a} 


grand total of $82,000 for commercial 
attaches and their clerks. The balance 
of $68,000 was to be used for neces- 
sary traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses, etc. 

Congress has placed $100,000 at the 
disposal of Secretary Redfield with- 
out defining any rates of salaries to 
be paid to commercial attaches, thus 
giving him freedom to utilize the en- 
tire appropriation in the most effect- 
ive way possible to produce results. 


The Secretary’s announced opinion | 


relative to these attaches is that they 
“should be men of demonstrated 
commercial ability and experience, 
speaking the language of the country 
to which they are accredited, or a lan- 
guage current in commercial circles 
therein. 


officers of the consular service and | 
the Department of Commerce, or | 


Preference would be given | 


burg, Rio de Janeiro, ¢$ 
(Chili), Rome, Johannesbur 
bourne. 

The parliamentary evolution of the 
above quoted paragraph in the Ap- 
propriation bill indicates that Con- 
gress was not unanimous in freeing 


Ss) 


ithe following words: 


the commercial attaches from the con- | 


trol of the Civil Service, or in having 
the attaches directly under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of Commerce. 


item of S1o0o,coo for commercial at- 


“In order to 
lsecure the necessary stability in_ the 
'force of commercial attaches and ex- 
empt their important work for the 
development of American foreign 
trade from the exigencies of politics 
and political change, your Committce 
recommends that their appointmen 


land promotion be made subject to the 
CHANGES :—With reference to the} 
| The desire of the constituent mem 


taches, contained in the Legislative, | 


Executive, Judicial Bill, as originally 
proposed, these attaches were to be 
appointed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, without examination under the 
Civil Service rules. This entire item 
was stricken from the bill in the House 
on a point of order by Mr. Rainey. 
When the bill was reported to the 
Senate this item was restored in lan- 
guage identical to that used in_ bill 
as reported to the House. Mr. Smoot 
of Utah, before the passage of the bill, 
on June 15, amended this particular 
item by striking out the words “with- 
out examination under the Civil Serv- 
ice rules.” 
by which this amendment was agreed 
to was reconsidered on a motion by 
Mr. Owen (who voted for the Smoot 


amendment) and the words “after ex- | 
amination to be held under his (Sec-| 


retary of Commerce) direction” sub- 
stituted for the amendment offered by 


Mr. Smoot, thus requiring attaches | 


to submit to an examination as to 
their fitness by the Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce. In_ this 
form this item was agreed to as the 
bill passed the Senate. 

CONFERENCE DeLays:—When the 
conference report was submitted to 
the House on June 27, this item 
(Amendment No. 212 in the confer- 


able to agree. When the House con- 


sidered this item of the conference 


| 4 er . 
ment providing for commercial at- 


'taches was amended by Mr. Rainey 
‘of Illinois to provide that the attaches 
be appointed by the Secretary of State 
'—‘under examination to be held 
‘under his direction”—accredited by 
‘him and report to him direct ; in other 
words the purpose of the amendment 
was to take the commercial attaches 
out of the Department of Commerce 
and make them a part of the State De- 
partment. 

SENATE INSISTENCE :—On June 29, 
when the action of the House was re- 
ported to the Senate, Mr. Martin for 
the Senate conferees moved that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment and 
disagree to the House amendment. 

AGREEMENT :—In the second con- 
‘ference report on the items in dis- 
‘agreement of which the item of com- 
‘mercial attaches was one, the House 
‘receded from its amendment (as it- 
dicated above,—i. e., Mr. Rainey’s 
amendment) and agreed to the Senate 
‘amendment, thus leaving the item of 
commercial attaches in exactly the 
‘same form in which it was agreed to 
‘by the Senate and the pill passed that 
body on June 15. On June 30 the 
‘Senate agreed to the conference re- 
port containing this item and the 
‘House on the same day also agreed. 





THe CHAMBER'S ATTITUDE 
| The Special Committee of the 


Civil Service law.” 


bers as expressed by their referendum 
vote has prevailed in securing this im 
portant addition to the foreign com 
mercial forces of the United States, 
but has not prevailed in the matter ot 
civil service examination and appoint- 
ment. 

Appropriations: S. American 
Commerce 
“PROMOTING COMMERCE, SOUTH AND 
CentTRAL AmericA: ‘To further pro- 
mote and develop the commerce of 
the United States with South and 
Central America, including the em- 





On the same day the vote | 


ployment of experts and special agents 
in Washington, District of Columbia, 
|and elsewhere, purchase of books of 
reference, reports, traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and em- 
ployees, and all other necessary inci- 
dental expenses not included in the 
foregoing, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, $50,000.” 





NOTES ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Santiago, |that the commercial attaches be made ably complete character of this vol- 
‘x, Mel-|subject to the Civil Service law, in ume and to the light that it sheds upon 


the organized efforts of business men 
in the German Empire. Passing, sim 
ply with mention, the fact that some 
commercial organizations in Germany 


run back to the middle ages, it is 
proper to draw attention of all com 
mercial organizations in the United 
States to the marked differences which 
exist between chambers of commerce 
in Germany and chambers of com 


merce in the United States. 

German chambers of cot are 
regulated by the various states com- 
prising the German Empire. This im 
mediately sets them in a class apart 
from the commercial organization as 
it is dey eloped in the United States. 

The German chambers of commerce 
are strictly limited in their activities 
to the district for which they are or 
ganized. While there are certain parts 
of the German Empire, generally 
those less advanced industrially, for 
which no chambers of commerce have 
been organized, practically the whole 
Empire is divided into chamber of 
commerce districts. This indicates 
the highly organized condition in Ger- 
many as contrasted with the voluntary 
formation of chambers of commerce 
in the United States. 

All persons paying taxes for carry- 
ing on trade are compelled to supp rt 
the German chambers of commerce 
and are entitled to vote in the election 
of a council which bears the designa- 
tion of “Handelskammer,” or Cham- 
It must be borne 


| 

| 

| Secretary Redfield asked for $1o00,-| ber of Commerce. 
|ooo for the above purpose, giving as i mind that in Germany only the 
| his most urgent reason, the following: council chosen by the registered bus- 
|The completion of the Panama Canal !e€ss men, paying a certain trade tax, 
| will greatly facilitate communication Constitute the membership of — the 
between the United States and the Chambers of commerce, although, of 
vast territory comprising Central and) Course, in the broader sense every 





ence print of the bill) was one of | 
those on which the conferees were un-| 


report, on June 27, the Senate amen‘- | 


South America, and a special effort 
should be made by this country to de- 
|velop its full share of this trade.” 

| 


THe CHAMBER'S ATTITUDE 


| Throughout the entire report of the 
Special Committee of the Chamber, 
'stress is laid upon the commercial im- 
portance of Central America, the West 
Indies, and the southern continent. 
Recommendation C, unanimously re- 
ported by referendum vote, was in the 
following words: “A commercial 
agent should be regularly assigned to 
Central America and the West Indies.” 
Recommendation FE read as follows: 
“The Secretary of Commerce should 
be requested to appoint a number of 
commercial agents to bring up to date 
‘such information as the Department 
already has concerning the Southern 
| continent.” 





ForEIGN Tarirr Noves:—The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has re- 
printed in one.pamphlet all references con- 
tained in the Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports from January to June, 1913, to 
|foreign tariffs. It includes a list of pro- 
posed tariff changes in imports, duties, sup- 


plemental dues and export duties, bounties | 


and drawbacks, customs regulations and 
restrictions, trade marks and patents. It 
is an admirable and useful summary of in- 
formation on foreign tariffs and essential 
to those who are interested in exporting to 
foreign countries. 


German Chambers 
N the May issue of THr Nation’s 
Bust NESS appeared two references 
toa volumeof 170pages, prepared 
by Archibald J. Wolfe, put out by the 


qualified voter is a member. In most 
chambers of commerce the voters en- 
joy equal and direct suffrage. In a 
number of other chambers of com- 
|merce there are two or three classes 
of voters, while some have a propor- 
tional system. Saxony has an indirect 
vote, the electors or voters choosing 
an electoral board which in turn elects 
the members of the chamber. The 
members of chambers of commerce are 
elected for six years, one-third retir- 
ing every two years. Supplementary 
elections may be ordered to fill vacan- 
cies. 

These statements show that the 
chambers of commerce of the United 
States, dependent solely upon volun- 
tary membership and altogether inde- 
pendent of support by taxation either 
local, state or federal, have retained 
to themselves an independent promo- 
tive power quite distinct from that in 
Germany. 

From the above statements it will 
|be seen that the expression “chamber 
of commerce” in Germany applies to 
what would be called in the United 
States a “board of directors.” he 
chamber of commerce is not a club in 
which membership may be obtained 
iby paying a stated annual fee and is 
/not accessible to the larger member- 
ship except in the course of business 

The right to vote for members of 
a chamber of commerce in German 
|may be exercised by either natural or 
artificial persons. Companies can ex 
ercise the right of suffrage only 
through authorized representatives. — 

The tax paid by the business men in 





other branches of the executive serv-| Chamber believed that the plan for 
ice who had unblemished records, or|commercial attaches “contains great 
who had shown marked ability in| promise for the development of Amer- 
commercial promotion.” ‘ican foreign trade and should have 
The headquarters for the fourteen | the support of the Chamber of Com- 
districts into which the world is divi-|merce of the United States.” 
ded by Secretary Redfield in his origi-| The Committee recommended that 
nal proposal, were as follows: Lon-|there be four attaches for South 


don, Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Buenos | America. 
Aires, Tokio, Pekin, Lima, St. Peters- 


The Committee also recommended 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic} Prussia, at least, to support chambers 
Commerce, dealing with commercial | of commerce is based upon the amount 
organizations in Germany. One ref-|of the trade tax which is fixed by the 
erence commended the volume to all| state. Certain municipalities have a 
'secretaries and the other abstracted| special municipal trade tax and_ in 
‘from the volume certain portions|such cases, with the approval of the 
which would shed light on the consti-| Minister of Commerce, the municipal 
‘tution of German cartels. trade tax may be made the basis of a 
| Even a third reference will be in-|surtax collected for the support of the 
‘adequate to do justice to the remark-! chambers of commerce, 
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Because no uncertainty should exist relative to the attitude of Congress towards the desire of 
citizens to maintain the principle of equality before the law, and because the arguments for 
and against labor exemption will have deep significance in the development of American 
history, liberal extracts are here included from the Congressional Record of July 8, 1914. 

TN the Senate on July 8 two en- C M ° li d I would have vetoed that item, because i 

deavors were made to amend the Oongress emorialiZe places upon the expenditure a limitatio 

a ; R ry Civil bill which is, in my opinion, unjustifiable 
_ proviso of the Sundry Civil bill Wasutneton, D. C., June 23, 1914.’ been lIeng established, what specialfcharacter and principle. But I could no 
which exempts from use against . es acts are enoinable. and what are not, [Seperate it. I do not understand that th 
labor and “agri ~ultural organizationii Wi es dveeranw .cae , Wee “a MEAL? GTS sawares: in arday| limitation was intended as either an amend 
ny part of the $ stn eas appropriated fo Tie CHairMAN AND MEMBERS in an) gi ular controversy, in order ment or an interpretation of the antitrus 
Se ee Rcindied: take 1 an ; or THe JTuprerary Comanrins of to avoid irreparable damage to thefiaw, but merely as an expression of th 


for the enforcement of the Sherman 
\ntitrust law.. The amendment, the 
and the votes cast are here 
reprinted from the Con- 
Record. The arguments 
various participants in the 
interest and 
carefully considered by all 
interested in mastering tie 
for and against this 
legislation. 


discussions 
included, 
eressional 
used by 
debate are of immediate 
should 
who are 
main arguments 
dis sCTI imin atory 


Mr. Sterling’s Amendment 


Mr. Srertinc. I move the fol- 
lowing an pions eae On page 121, 
beginning after the figures “$300,000,” 
in line 11, | move to strike out the 
remainder of the paragraph. 

The Vick Presipent. ‘The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY.” On page 121, line 
11, after the numerals “$300,000,” it 
is proposed to strike out ‘the provisos 
down to and including line 21, in the 
following words: 

Provided, however, That no part of this 
mone) shall be spent in the prosecution 
of any organization or individual for en- 
tering into any combination or agreement 
having in view the increasing of wages, 
shortening of hours, or bettering the con- 
ditions of labor, or for any act done in 
furtherance thereof, not in itself unlawful: 
Provided further, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be expended for the prose- 
cution of producers of farm products and 
associations of farmers who cooperate anid 
organize in an effort to and for the pur- 
pose to obtain and maintain a fair and 
reasonable ‘price for their products. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 
the language of the provisos which this 
amendment propcscs to strike out is 
identical with the language of the 
provisos contained in the sundry civil 
bill of last year. President Taft vetoed 
that bill on the ground that it was 
vicious class legislation, and that if 
standing alone and without being con- 
nected with any appropriation no one 
would doubt the unconstitutionality 
of these provisos exempting, as they 
do, labor and farmer organizations 
from prosecution. In other words, 
the provisos are a limitation upon the 
expenditures of the $300,000 appro- 
priated so that none of it may be used 
for the prosecution of these organiza- 
tions under the antitrust law. 

I do not propose, Mr. President, 
to enter into any discussion at length 
of this proposed amendment or of 
these provisos. The question was 
very thoroughly discussed last year, 
but at the time of the discussion here, 
and at the time of the vote here, it 
had not been discussed by the then 
President of the United States. I 
simply wish to call attention to and 
to read the communication of the 
President at the time of his approval 
finally of the sundry civil bill. He 
said: 

PRESIDENT WILSON’s VIEWS 


I have signed this bill because I can do 
so without, in fact, limiting the opportunity 
or the power of the Department of Justice 
to prosecute violations of the law by 
whomsoever committed. 

If I could have separated from the rest 
of the bill the item which authorized the 
expenditure by the Department of Justice 
of a special sum of $300,000 for the prose- 
cution of violations of the antitrust law. 


(Continued on 4th column.) 
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THe SENATE: 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, representing five hun- 
dred and eighty-five associations, 
whose membership exceeds two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand individuals 
ie concerns, by special and unant- 
nous vote of its directors presents its 
probes against the provisions of Sec- 
“ions 7 ca 18 of the Clayton Bill, 
which is now before your Committee. 

it regards the questions involved 
as the most serious which have come 
to the knowledge of the Chamber in 
any proposed enactment : 

i. It is urged by some that Sec- 
tion 7 only declares the law,—that 
organizations for mutual help, without 
capital stock and not conducted for 
proht, are not now forbidden by the 
antitrust laws. 

But this does not avoid the fact that 
on its face that Section affirmatively 


discriminates between classes of citi- 


zens. If such organizations are to be) 
declared exempt, it should be declared 


that the antitrust laws should not be 
construed to “forbid the existence and 
operation” of any “organizations, 
orders, or associations instituted for 
the purposes of mutual help,” and not 
merely “fraternal, labor, consumers, 
agricultural and horticultural organi- 
zations.” 

Why. should bankers, lawyers, 
manufacturers, and other associations 
for mutual help, which exist in great 
numbers, be discriminated against by 
verti’ omitted in the enumeration? 

2. Moreover it is argued by some 
with force, that the final clause of 
paragraph 1 of Section 7 
17 of the Clayton bill) makes legal 
and prevents the prosecution of the 





organizations mentioned, when organ- | 


ized for the purpose of “mutual help,” 
even though such organization ‘to 


that end) enact by-laws and regula- | 


tions requiring their members to insti- | 
tute secondary boycotts or do other 
illegal acts; in other 
neither the associations nor the mem- 


organizations dissolved, 


(lines 14 to) 


words, that! 
| Vicious provision. 
bers thereof can be prosecuted, or such 5. 


corm plainant. 

One paragraph of Section 18 for- 
bids (among other things) the en- 
joining of persons from “attending 
at or near a house or place where a 
person resides or works, or carries on 
business or happens to be” for the 
purpose of “peacefully persuading” 2 
person to abstain from working. No 
person of intelligence fails to under- 
stand the import of this. It may be 
claimed that under this paragraph 
persons may arbitrarily enter upon the 
premises of a business place or resi- 
dence and argue with any person 
therein, or do anything else in said 
paragraph defined; and that none of 
such acts shall be “held unlawful.” 
But it has always been considered te 
be part of the liberty of a citizen 
to be let alone, if he desires it; and 
to walk the street, or sit in his home 
without being dogged or argued with 
unless he consents to be, and to be 
protected in that liberty. 

It is submitted that there has been 
no such oppression of employees by 
the Courts of the country as to justify 
such a fettering of the arms oi the 
Court in dealing with what often (as 
in the case of the Chicago Railway 
strike of 1894) not only paralyzes 
business and transportation, but the 
functions of the Federal Government 
‘itself, 

4. It will be noted that one year 
ago today the President signed the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation bili, pro- 
viding that certain funds should not 
be used for the prcsecution of certain 
classes of oftenders, but promulgated 
a vigorous statement expressing his 
displeasure with the provision, and 
assuring the people that it would not 
interfere with the enforcement of the 
law, and that he would veto the pro- 
vision if presented as a separate act. 

Despite this statement, the identical 
provision appears in the present Sun- 
dry Civil Appropriation bill before 
‘Congress. The bill never should be 
passed, or become a law with this 


The position of the Chamber 


no matter of Commerce has been fair and im- 


how vicious their general purposes of | partial, in respect to all the construc- 


actions may be, if such purposes and | 
actions tend to “mutual help.” And | 
in the enforcement of penalties, the | 
most favorable construction of the 
Section must be given to the accused. 

3. So, too, as to Section 18, the 
exercise of injunctive process in con- 
troversies between employers and em- 
ployees is limited, as compared with 
the exercise of the similar power of 
the Court in controversies between two 
or more employers or other individ- 
uals. 

Such distinction is utterly arbitrary, 
and based on no fair ground; for 
doing the same things, different per- 
sons ought to be enjoinable or not en- 
joinable, on exactly the same basis, 
regardless of whether they are em- 
ployers or employees. 

Moreover it has been well said that, 
considering the diverse circumstances 


of every two cases which may arise, | 


it should be left to the Courts to de- 
termine, under principles which have 


‘tive policies of the present adminis- 
tration, and it has taken pleasure in 
‘creating public sentiment in favor of 
policies tending to the general wel- 
fare. 

In this connection its attitude in re- 
lation to the Federal Reserve Act 
will be recalled, where its suggestions 
were constructive and were recog- 
nized as aiding substantially in the 
perfection of the bill. 

In the trust program, it has studied 
the questions involved through a 
Special Committee, sitting in Wash- 
ington in the atmosphere of legisla- 
tion, and has disapproved only those 
features which could not agree with 
knowledge and experience. In short 
it has endeavored to aid, and never 
to obstruct, wise and useful legislation. 

But the provisions to which it now 
draws attention, propose for the first 


‘time to classify upon the Federal 
\(Continued on page 9, 2nd column.) 

















opinion of the Congress—a very emphat 
opinion, backed by an overwhelming m 
jority of the House of Representatives an 
a large majority of the Senate, but n 
intended to touch anything but the expendi 
ture of a single small additional fund. 

I can assure the country that th 
item will neither limit mor in an 
way embarrass the actions of the Depart 
ment of Justice. Other appropriation 
supp'y the department with abundant fund 
to enforce the law. The law will be inter 
preted in the determination of what th 
department should do, by independent a: 

[ hope impartial judgments as to the tri 
and just_ meaning of substantive statut 
of the United States. 

en Riper 

This is about all I care to say, Mr 
President. I was opposed to thes 
provisos last year, and I am still op- 
posed to them. I think, as the Presi 
dent says, they are unjustifiable in 
character and in principle. He de- 
clares, further, that this limitation 
upon the expenditure of this $300,00 
will not in any way deter the Depart 
ment of Justice from enforcing the 
law. If that be true, then why have 
it in this bill as an exemption or as : 
limitation upon the expenditure? The 
limitation serves no other purpose 
than to mislead. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, that it ought to be beneath 
the dignity of the Senate or the Con- 
gress of the United States to put into 
a bill a provision that is unjustifiable 
in character and in principle and 
which will serve only to mislead, an’ 
that manifestly if not confessedly so 

* * ¢ &£ © ¢ 

The Vice Presipent. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment propose‘! 
by the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Streruinc). ; 

Mr. SuTHERLAND. Mr. President, 
this subject was very fully dis- 
cussed by the Senate last year when 
a similar provision was written into 
the sundry civil appropriation bill. | 
myself discussed it at some length a! 
that time, and I do not intend to 
repeat what was then said, but I do 
not want to vote upon the proposition 
to strike out the language without 
very briefly expressing my reasons 
for casting the vote which I shall casi 


Mr. Sutherland’s Remarks 


I intend to vote for the amendmei 
proposed by the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. StTerLinG). This provision 
is either an unnecessary and useles: 
thing or it is a vicious thing—on- 
or the other. If this provision means 
only that a labor organization sha’! 
not be prosecuted under the antitru' 
law for any legitimate attempt by 
combination or contract or otherwise 
to increase the wages of its member; 
or to shorten the hours or better the 
conditions of labor, then it is a need- 
less thing, because labor organizations 
have that right now. The labor or- 
ganizations of the country have the 
right, and have always had the righ’, 
to combine for the purpose of increa:- 
ing their wages. The members of « 


labor organization have a right to 
agree and to combine and to strike 
for the purpose of increasing the pric: 
which the thing they have for sale. 
namely, their work, will bring. No 
manufacturer has any such right «> 


(Continued on page 9, 1st column. ) 
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Against Unjust Discrimination in Proposed Law 


The Directors of the National Chamber and members of its Special Committee on Antitrust 
Legislation met in Washington June 23, to take such steps as were deemed best relative to the 
recording of a solemn protest on behalf of the membership of the National Chamber against the 
labor exemption clause in the Sundry Civil bill, and Sections 7 and 18 of the Clayton Omnibus bill. 


that. Manufacturers are forbidden 
to combine for the purpose of raising 
the prices of their commodities. The 
right of the workmen to combine to- 
gether for the purpose of enhancing 
the price of what they sell—to restrain 
full competition in the field of labor— 
already puts them in a favored class 
before the law; and rightfully and 
justly so. The antitrust law does not 
reach such a combination, because 
labor is not an article of commerce. 

Mr. Hvucues. Will the Senator 
from Utah permit a question? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. Hucues. I will say that | 
agree fully with what the Senator has 
said up to this time, but the proposi- 
tion that the Senator makes was not 
always admitted, and has not been 
admitted upon the floor of the Senate 
until very recently; in fact, according 
to my information, it has not been 
admitted by the Senator or by any 
man who voted against this amend- 
ment until the Senator just admitted 
it. It was because it was not ad- 
mitted that that amendment was of- 
fered. I am glad the Senator does 
admit it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
the Senator from New _ Jersey 
is in error about that. I have per- 
sonally always conceded it, and al- 
way believed in it, and expressly so 
stated in my remarks a year ago. I 
have never heard it seriously doubted. 
I do not recall any decision of a court 
which has held the contrary. Put, 
however that may be, the rule is 
recognized now beyond any question 
whatever, that labor organizations 
have a.right to exist; they have a 
right to combine for the purpose of 
increasing their, wages or bettering 
their condition or shortening their 
hours of labor. It is.a right which 
they ought to have, and a right which 
nobody concedes to them more freely 
than I do. Men have a perfect right 
to organize labor unions, and if they 
can not obtain what they regard as 
fair wages or fair hours of work or 
proper conditions, they have a right 
to quit work, and they have a right 
to strike. All of that they have~a 
right to do under the law as it is now. 
If this provision means nothing. more 
than that, then I say it is absolutely 
needless; but if it means that labor 
organizations having come into ex- 
istence are given the right to combine 
with one another for the purpose and 
with the effect of restraining inter- 
state commerce, then it is vicious. 

Mr. President, we do not undertake 
to prosecute organizations of capital 
simply because they are organizations 
of capital; we do not undertake to 
prosecute organizations of merchants 
simply because they are orgatizations 
of merchants. Capital has a right to 
organize; it has the right to carry on 
legitimate business; capitalists have 
the right to do that; and they can not 
be prosecuted unless they enter into 
such combinations or perform such 
acts as are intended to restrain or do 
restrain trade among the several 
States. That is declared by the anti- 
trust act to be an evil thing; and if 
it is an evil thing, if it is a wrong to 
restrain trade among the States of 
this Union, what difference does it 
make who commits the wrong? Is it 
not as great a wrong for a number 


Mr. President, 


(Continued on 4th column) 





Congress Memorialized 


(Continued. ) 


statute books the citizens of the coun- 





try, as to liberty of action and organi- 





[zation ;and it enters its most earnest pro- 


test, and begs that you will not approve 
a course which it believes wiil be dis- 
astrous in its results, and go farther 
to create general dissatisfaction and 
distrust than any other form of legis- 
lation which could be enacted. 

The Chamber believes it to be self- 
evident that all persons should stand 
and be treated alike before the law, 
and under the of the 
Court by which the law is enforced. 
Acts which are criminal in one per- 
son should not be innocent in another. 
If the acts are innocent, no person 
should be liable; if the acts are crimi- 
nal, every person should be liable. 
There is no escape from this by de- 
claring that labor is not a “commod- 
ity,’ nor is the labor (by brain or 
hand) of the manufacturer or banker 
a “commodity.” but 
boycott by labor affects some commod- 
ity; and it is the brains of men and 
not commodities which conspire. It 
is the threats of individuals, whether 


processes 


a secondary 


manufacturer, the consumer against 
the producer, and is not only wrong 
in principle but so harmful and far 
reaching in its eftects as in our judg 
ment to gravely endanger th: stability 
of a gevernment founded upon equal 
rights to all men, and 

WHEREAS it is the duty of this 
Board under its Constitution and By 
Laws to do all in its power to ma! 
the voice of the Chamber, as expresses 
in response 
and heeded, 


1 


ts rererenaa, neard 


to 


Now Bs Ir RESOLVED 

1. That a memorial and protest 
be presented to the President of the 
United States. 

2. That a memorial and protest b: 
presented to the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate inasmuch as no hear- 
ings are being held by that Committes 

3. That the Special atiention of 
the constitutent members of this 
Chamber be called to the form as we 


1 


as to the substance of the first of t! 


clauses in the Clayton Bill above r 
ferred to,—a form said to be adopted 
| because of its doubtful meaning :— 


employees or others, against which an| 
injunctive process may now protect | 


the citizen. 
drawn in such a case. 


6. A year ago, on the question of | awful the 


the rider to the Sundry Civil Appro-| 


priation bill, forbidding the use of 


certain funds for the prosecution of | of :—others contending that it merely 


certain classes, the Chamber took a 
referendum of its member-associa- 
tions. The result was 669 against such 
rider, and g in favor of it,—a practi- 
cally unanimous vote, which fairly rep- 
resents the feeling of the country on 
this general subject so far as the 
Chamber has been able to get it. 

We invoke your thoughtful con- 
sideration of this most important sub- 


ject, and ask that you eliminate from! 


the bill this dangerous classification, 
which is sought to be established for 
the first time by act of Congress. 
A. H. MULLIKEN, 
Acting President. 


Resolution 


of Board of Directors 
HEREAS in 
Referendum No. 3. this 
Chamber by a vote of 669 
to 9 declared itself opposed to legis- 
lation which places the laborer and 
the farmer under a different rule of 
law from the merchant, manufacturer 
and miner, and 
Wuereas the Sundry Civil Bill now 
before the House contains the identical 
clause which in.the same bill of last ses- 
sion was the occasion of Referendum 
No. 3, and 
Wuereas the Clayton Bill to regu- 
late Trusts and Monopolies, which has 
now passed the House and is before 
the Senate, contains clauses discrimi- 
nating in favor of associations and or- 
ganizations of laborers, agriculturists, 
horticulturists and consumers and the 
members thereof, and 
Wuereas these clauses in the said 
Clayton Bill constitute the second step 
in the progress of legislation which is 
arraying the employer against the em- 
ployee, the farmer against the mer- 
chant, the horticulturist against the 


No just distinction can be, 





| 


response to) 


some contending that it will legalize 
violations of the Sherman Act when 
made by certain associations and or- 
ganizations therein referred to and 
by the members thereof, while making 
same acts when com- 
mitted by all other associations and 
organizations or the members there- 


declares such associations and organ- 
izations not to be ipso facto con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade, but 
does not legalize any act which they 
or their members may commit in vio- 
lation of the Sherman Act or of any 
other law. If this clause is to be 
accepted as excusing the misconduct 
of the organizations named, it consti- 

















tutes a partial repeal of the wise and 
comprehensive inhibitions of the anti- 
trust laws. 


as merely legalizing the existence o1 











lf it is to be construed 








these organizations it is useless be- 


|cause the antitrust laws do not chal- 


‘lenge them. 





In either event, this 
clause is unwise, first, because it rep- 





'resents a distinct and affirmative rec- 





ognition of one class of organizations 





| when similar recognition for other or- 











ganizations is denied, and this dis- 








for the first class as it is unfair to 





‘the other; and second, because the 





adoption of the clause would throw 
upon the courts the burden of inter- 
preting the intention of Congress 
when Congress has obviously no defi- 
nite intention, and thus tends to dis- 
credit and cast odium upon the 
Courts. Moreover, the clause un- 
questionably furnishes embarrassment 
to the Executive Department in the 
impartial enforcement of the law. 


4. That a copy of these resolutions 
and of the memorials above referred 
to be sent to each member of the 
Chamber,—constituent and individual, 
—with the earnest request that such 
steps be promptly taken by them as 
they may deem proper in support of 
the spirit and purpose of these resolu- 
tions. 
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‘ ms on ‘ . hae Wiat 
ft worningmen to combine te Vi0iate 


Ol 
} 

t 

I 


the antitrust law as it is for a nuim- 
ber of capitalists or a number of man- 
ufacturers to do the same thing: 

We must look at the quali. of the 
acts that are performed, nor at the 
uality or the calling of the persens 
who perform them. We make no 


such aistinction about other co ttenses. 


M a Re is re. . 1% 1 7 sae 
A\lLurder 1s murdel 1\ Whomsoever com 


miticd; larceny is larceny by whoimso 
ever committed; and restraint of in- 
erstate commerce is restraint of in 
terstate commerce whoever conimits 

| think that this provision ¢ fur- 
ther than being merely a usele 1g 


fhe provision is: 





et me pause at that point, be- 


cause up to that point we have a com- 

1 ‘, 
if position. We are not to pros- 
Fe ute, so tar as this appropriation 1s 
ke YT; : . . : 
dconcerned, “any organization or indi- 
al for entering into any combt- 





ation or agreement,” provided that 
eombination or agreement shall con- 
tain one element, namely, that it shall 
have “in view the increasing of wages, 
shortening of heurs,” and so on. it 
makes no difference what the char- 
acter of the agreement or the combi- 
nation may be—however offensive in 
every other respect it may be, how- 
ever violative of the antitrust law it 
may be—if it have in view the increas- 
ing of wages or the shortening of 
hours, it can not be prosecuted. Does 
the Senate of the United States want 
to write into the statute 
proposition of that kind? 
provision continues : 


boc ks a 
Then the 


Or for any act done in furtherance thereof 
not in itself unlawful. 

The phrase “not in itself unlaw- 
ful” referred to its immediate ante- 
cedent, means that for any act done 
in furtherance of this combination or 
agreement, provided the act itself is 
not unlawful, shall not be prosecuted ; 
but the combination or the agreement 
itself, no matter what it may be in 
other respects, no matter how violative 
it may be of the law in other respects, 
can not be prosecuted under this ap- 
propriation if it has in view the in- 
crease of wages, shortening of hours, 
or bettering of conditions of labor. 

Now I come to the next proviso, 
which reads: 

Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be expended for the 
prosecution of producers of farm products 
and associations of farmers who cooperate 
and organize in an effort to and for the 
purpose to obtain and maintain a fair and 
reasonable price for their products, 

Again, it does not make any dif- 
ference what the effect may be upon 
interstate commerce. If they have co- 
operated and organized for the pur- 
pose of obtaining what they regard us 
a fair, reasonable price, then they can 
not be prosecuted. Suppose we were 
to substitute for the provision as it 
reads the words: 

That no part of this appropriation shall 


be expended for the prosecution of lum- 
ber producers or manufacturers of steel 


who cooperate and organize in an effort 
to and for the purpose to obtain and main- 





tain a fair and reasonable price for their 
products. 


(Continued on page 10.) 
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The Nation’s Business 


July 15, 1914 








Unjust Discrimination 


(Continued.) - 


[ think nobody in the Senate would and the Secretary proceeded to call 


accept an amendment of that char- 
acter. Is it any more legitimate for 
an organization of farmers to co- 
operate than it is for an organization 
of lumber dealers to do the same 
thing? Both of these classes of people 
have the right to organize and com- 
bine, provided their organization and 
combination does not constitute a vio- 
lation of the antitrust act. If it does, 
they should be prosecuted ; and if a 
body of farmers or of horticulturists 
do the same thing, I should like 
somebody to tell me why it is that 
they should not be prosecuted for vio- 
lating the same law? 

Mr. President, | hope that I never 
will be able to get my own consent 
to vote for so utterly indefensible a 
piece of class legislation as this pro- 
viso would write into the law of the 
land. 

Mr. Wausu. Mr. President, this 
matter, as has been stated, was very 
elaborately argued a year ago when 
the constitution of this body was prac- 
tically what it is now, and I apprehend 
that every member of the Senate has 
quite definitely made up his mind con- 
cerning the wisdom of this provision 
in the bill. The discussion that has 
thus far been indulged in, it seems to 
me, is quite irrelevant to the matter 
now before the Senate. 

The Judiciary Committee has under 
consideration now, and will soon re- 
port, the Clayton bill, when there wiil 
be presented the question as to 
whether or not these organizations 
should fall under the condemnation 
of the Sherman antitrust law. At 
that time, it occurs to me, it will be 
appropriate to address ourselves to 


now listened. 

For the present, Mr. President, per- 
mit me to state, as I stated a year ago, 
that that is not the question at all. 
There are provisions made in other 
portions of this bill for the prosecy- 
tion of any man who commits any 
oftense against the laws of the United 
States. If labor organizations fail 
under the condemnation of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, or if farmers’ or- 
ganizations are amenable to its pro- 
visions, there is ample provision made 
in the bill for their prosecution, just 
as there is ample provision made for 
the prosecution of any crime against 
the Government of the United States. 

There is no €xemption given by the 
bill to anybody who violates the anti- 
trust law, no matter who he is; but, 
Mr. President, it is found that in the 
enforcement of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act the officers of the Govern- 


ment encounter great, powerful com- | 





be laid on the table. Let us have the 
yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, 


the roll. 


rra 
he result was announced—yeas 
41, nays 17, as follows: 
YEAS—<a 1. 
Ashurst Kern Sheppard 
Brady Lane Shields 
Bryan Lewis Shively 


Martin, Va. 
Martire, N. J. 


Camden 


Simmons 
Chamberlain 5 


Smith, Ariz. 


Chilton Myers Smith, Ga. 
Clapp Newlands Smith, Md. 
Clarke, Ark. Norris Stone 


Swanson 
Thompson 
Vardaman 


Overman 
Poindexte1 
Ransdell 


Cummins. 
Hitchcock 
Hughes 


James Reed White 
Jones Saulsbury Williams 
Kenyon Shatroth f & 3 
NAYS——I/. 

3orah Dillingham Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Nelson Sterling 
Bristow Oliver Sutherland 
Purton Page Weeks 
Catron Perkins Works 
Colt Pomerene 

NOT VOTING—38. 
Bankhead Johnson Root 


Sherman 
Smith, S. C. 


LaFollette 
Lea, Tenn. 


Burleigh 
Clark, Wyo. 


Crawford Lee, Md. Smoot 
Culberson Lippitt Stephenson 
du Pont Lodge Thomas 
Fall McCumber Thornton 
Fletcher McLean Tillman 
Gallinger O'Gorman Townsend 
Goff Owen Walsh 
Gore Penrose Warren 
Gronna Pittman West 
Hollis Robinson 


So Mr. STERLING’S amendment was 
laid on the table. 


{In addition to the yeas and nays 
recorded above, it is possible to under- 
stand also from some announcements 
of pairs, just what would have been 
the votes of certain of the non-voting 
Senators, had they voted. The pairs 
announced were :— 


The members of the National Cham- 
ber will be pleased to learn that this 
item survived in conference and _ is 
part of the Appropriation bill, thus 
|making a start in relation to a needed 
adjunct to the machinery of Congress. 
The fact that this appropriation does 
not yet involve the idea of “bill draft- 
ing’ and that the appropriation is 
small will justify the members in re- 
turning to the subject at some later 
: time so as to give full effect to the 
I ask for the referendum, which was carried by 625 
in favor, to 16 against. 


I move to insert the words “by law- | L : | , R f 

ful means,” so that the provision will | €gis ative ererence 

read: | B 

That no part of this money will be spent ureau 

in the secuti f any organizati ‘ “4 » 

individual aigecriall inte eur connie het N appropriation of 25,000 for 

or agreement having in view by lawful the inauguration Qf legislative 

means the increasing of wages, shortening | reference work in the Library 

of hours, or bettering the conditions of of Congress was, as noted in the last 

labor. * ‘ eS issue of ‘Tue Nation’s BusINgss, in- 

_ The Vick Presipent. The ques- | cluded in the Senate as an amendment 

tion is on agreeing to the. amend- to the Legislative, Executive and Judi- 

ment. All those in favor of the | ¢jal Appropriation bill just passed. 

amendment will say “aye.” (a pause. ) 

Those opposed will say “no.” (a 

pause. ) 

Mr. Marvin of Virginia. Mr. 

President, I was going to move to 

lay the amendment on the table, but 

perhaps it is too late now. I under- 

stand the amendment was defeated. 

I should not make the motion, any- 

how, in view of that. 

The Vick Presipent. ‘The Chair 

has not announced the result. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

yeas and nays. 

The gat and nays were ordered. Several members of the House were 

Mr. Asnurst. I ask to have the ingined to throw out this item from 

amendment stated. te the bill because the conferees of the 

Phe Vick Presipent. The Sec~/ touse were in disagreement with con- 

retary will state the amendment. ferees of the Senate. Fortunately, 

The SecrEtTARY. On page 121, line however, several representatives ral- 

14, after the word “view,” it is pro- lied to the support of the amendment 

posed to insert the words “by lawful and it carried by 140 to 94. Some 

means,” so that it will read :. brief quotations from the debate will 

Having in view by lawful means the in- | serve to emphasize again the import- 

creasing ot wages, etc. ance of this action. 

The Vice PresipeENt. The Sec-. pat “ ; a 

retary will call the roll. Mr. -Lunsoor of Wisconsin. 3 
. In every calling of life a man 


: he Secretary proceeded to call the) annot do very good work unless he 
roll, 








Owen and Sherman; Bankhead and 
Fall; O’Gorman and Gallinger ; Hollis 


and Burleigh; Johnson and Gronna;'! 


Thornton and Clark; Thomas and 
Root; Walsh and Lippitt; Fletcher 


the considerations to which we have! and Warren; Smith (S. C.), and Pen- 


rose; Lee and McLean; West and 
Lodge; Robinson and Townsend; 
Tillman and Goff; Pittman and Mc- 
Cumber; Lea and Crawford. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. Thomas, Colo. “Nay.” 

Mr. Warren, Wyoming, “Nay.” 

Mr. Weeks, Mass. “I would like 
to announce that if my colleague, Mr. 
Lodge, were present, he would vote 
Nay.” 

Mr. Smith, Mich. If my colleague 
(Mr. Townsend) were present and 
permitted to vote, he would vote 
Nay.” 

Mr. Crawford, S. D., “Nay.’’] 

Mr. Hollis, N. H. “Yea.” 

Mr. Walsh, Mont. “Yea.” 

Mr. Lewis, Ill. I desire to announce 
the absence of my colleague, Mr. 
Sherman * * and to say that I 


_am informed by his secretary that if 


binations of capital able to bring to| 
their help as a defettse in the actions | 


brought against them unlimited re- 


sources, and we want to so equip the | 


officers of the law that they will be 
able to meet them upon 
even terms. It is believed, and every- 
body recognizes that it is the fact, 
that the Department of Justice is 
otherwise amply provided with funds 
if, perchance, it should find that a 
labor organization has violated the an- 
titrust act. ‘That is all. It is simply 
a question as to whether we shall de- 


vote this money to the purpose of 


prosecuting those cases in which the | 
have | 


powerful defense to which I 
referred may be interposed, or 
whether we shall permit a considerable 
portion of it to be diverted, perchance 
to some purpose that is not at all 
within the contemplation of the act. 

Mr. Martin of Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move that the amendment 


somewhat | 


he were here he would vote “Yea.” 

Mr. Saulsbury, Del. If Senator 
Tillman were present, he would vote 
“Yea.” 


The Senate 


of the United States 


Votes down 
*“by lawful means?”: 


Mr. Sutherland’s Amendment 


Mr. NEWLANDs obtained the floor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada yield 
to me? 
ment to the same paragraph we have 
just had under consideration. 

Mr. NEwLaAnps. I yield. 

Mr. SvutHertaAnp, In line 14 
‘on page 121, after the word “view,” 


I wish to move an amend-| 


a ss ee ‘has the tools with which to do it, and 

Be garw hae t “toll announcec—Y"S tools are provided for every calling in 
a nays 3°, 35 10nOWs: life except to the lawmakers in the 
YEAS—22. Congress of the United States. It has 

Smith, Mich.| been the theory and the policy that 





Desens 0 aoa 
ristow Nelson Smoot I + 
poe Roers Sterling Members of Congress can legislate 
<eeron iver Sutherland without the facilities that they ought 
oO age eeKs . . . 
be Perkins Works to have for legislating. All that this 
———— Poindexter amendment does is to create in the 
allinger Pomerene eae 
Library of Congress a body of ex- 
NAYS—38. -perts whose duty it will be to com- 
Ashurst Kern Shivel He. : ; mrs . r 
Brady Lane lg A and index the various laws of 
Bryan Lewis _ Smith, Ariz. | the United States, of the States and of 
Camden | Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. f : : : f h {M 
Chamberlain Martine, N. J. Smith, Md. | oreign countries tor t e use O 4 em- 
Sg Myers Stone ‘bers of Congress. As illustrative of 
pp Overman Swanson | ay F 
Clarke, Ark, Ransdell Thompson the condition that exists, Iam a mem- 
itchcoc ‘ ° . 
Hughes a Wash | ber of the. Committee on the Public 
James Shafroth White ‘Lands. We have had hundreds of 
a mane! Willams | pills before that committee and during 
Jones Shields | D1 e e 
Not VOTING—36 ‘this entire winter I have attempted a 
Bankhead “Hollis ea “number of times to secure'a compila- 
ceo LaFollett: Robinson | tion of the public-land laws, so that 
~Cd, . 00 . . . * 
Clark, Wyo, Lee, Md. Sherman |the Committee in considering these 
rawford Lippitt Smith, S. C. | pj : . : 
foes, ioe | pat oad ‘bills might know, without spending 
du Pont McCumber Thomas ‘hours and hours every time a question 
Fall McLean Thornton | ‘ 
Fletcher Newlands Tillman é comes up, what the laws are upon the 
70 ’Gorman ‘Townsen ; 
Gore , Sa oe subject already enacted by Congress. 
— Pourdse Wont | Mr. ‘THACHER of Massachusetts 
}* kK 7% ; iati i a 
So Mr. SuTHERLAND’s amendment | This appropriation will en 
was rejected. able the Library to have the consti- 


as ‘tutions and laws of all the countries 
__ [In addition to the yeas and nays’ of the world, and also to have the laws 
recorded above, it is possible to un-| of the different states, ready for the 
derstand also from some announce-| \fembers of the House and the Senate 
ments of pairs, just what would have! for reference in preparing the impor- 
| rat : a 

| been the votes of certain of the non- | tant work before Congress, as the gen- 
voting Senators, had they voted. The! jeman from Wisconsin (Mr. Lenroot) 


|pairs announced were :— has very well explained. 
| Owenand Sherman; Lea and Craw- | 
Mr. Goop of Iowa. * * * 


‘ford; O’Gorman and McCumber;}.. : I be- 
Hollis and Burleigh; Pittman and_ lieve that the appropriation of $25,000 
'Gronna; Lee and Mclean; Thornton |S the beginning of a program that 
‘and Clark; Thomas and Root; Flet-| Will cost a good many thousand dol- 
cher and Warren; Smith (S. C.) and |lars, but I believe it will be money 
_Penrose; Bankhead and Fall; Robin- | Very well spent. It will make the 
‘son and Townsend; Newlands jand Congressional Library a real thing to 
Lippitt; Gore and Stephenson. a great many Members of Congress 
to whom at present it means practical- 


| ‘ANNOUNCEMENTS. ly nothing. 
| 


| Mr. Crawford, S. D. “Yea.” | Mr. Murpocx of Kansas. * * * 
| Mr. Hollis, N. H. “Yea.” I want to say that I believe the time 
Mr. Thomas, Colo. “Yea.” \is coming when we will have a com- 


| Mr, Warren, Wyo. “Yea.” |plete legislative reference bureau in 
| Mr. Smith, Mich. If my colleague|this Capital and I expect the chair- 


(Mr. Townsend) were able to vote,|man in charge of this bill will support 
it when that proposal comes. 





he would vote “Yea.”’] 
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gress of 


International 


Chambers of Com- 





By John 


that ses- 
devel- 


Following 
a considerable sentiment 


Boston in 1912 
sion, 


merce and Commercial and In- oped among the delegates for more 


dustrial Associations, held in Paris 
during the week of June 8th, was the 
greatest success in the history of the 
organization, and marked a new epoch 
in the international co-operation of 
business men. The attendance was 
record-breaking, over two thousand 
business men from all over the world 
being present. Some thirty -One coun- 
tries were officially represented and 
the sessions in the famous Sorbonne, 
which were followed with great in- 
terest from day to day, were most im- 
pressive. 

The United States was represented 


by about sixty delegates with ten 
delegates from the United States 
Government. Germany, Italy and 


Great Britain all sent large delega- 
tions, and France had the largest 
representation she has yet sent to a 
Congress. 


RuLFS FOR AbpVANCE CONSIDERATION 
The most significant features of the 
Congress were the harmony and good- 
will which prevailed, and the adoption 
of a new code of rules to govern its 
future operation. Of the greatest im- 
portance in this connection was the 
agreement upon a method of advance 
consideration of all questions to come 
before future Congresses, somewhat 
along the lines employed in consider- 
ing important questions in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
A resolution was passed by the Per- 
manent Committee, and endorsed with 
enthusiasm in the Congress _ itself, 
which will result in the establishment 
of a Permanent Bureau of the Con- 
gress at Brussels and questions to be 
considered by the Congress will be 
presented to all the organizations and 
the membership, long in advance of 
their assembling for the sessions, Un- 
der the plan to be followed, any organ- 
ization can present to the Permanent 
Committee a question which it con- 
siders of international importance, and 
if the Permanent Committee approves 
of it, as such, it is to be printed and 
sent out at once to the bodies consti 
tuting the membership in all parts of 
the world. Each organization will be 
expected to’express a preliminary opin- 
ion on the project and return the 
opinion to the central bureau at Brus- 
sels. ‘These opinions will then be cor- 
related and assembled in a blue book 
to be returned to all the members so 
that they may learn the views of their 
colleagues before final action. ‘There 
will be no vote on these projects by 
mail. _ Action will follow in the Con- 
vress itself, after this preliminary 
study of the questions brought up. 

It is. generally agreed that the adop- 
tion of this plan marks a great step 
forward in the history of the Con- 
gress and will’ make it possible for 
delegates to come to future meetings 
with some authority from their organ- 
izations at home to take positions on 
the questions brought up. Moreover, 
it will eliminate from the Congress 
itself much unnecessary discussion and 
review, and will make for the disposal 
of more questions and more careful 
study of them. 


More EFFEcTIVE WoRK 


This development is the direct out- 
come of the last Congress held in 





efficient methods of future operation. 
It was felt that in the ten years of co- 
operation such great gains had been 
made and confidence had been so far 
established among the representatives 
of the various countries that the time 
had arrived to put the organizaton on 
a more effective basis. ‘The American 
members of the Permanent Committee 


under the leadership of Mr. Edward 
A. Filene, of Boston, presented pro- 
posals for a revision of the rules to 


the Permanent Committee over a year 


ago. = British delegation, headed 
by Mr. Faithfull Begg, of the London 


Chamber of Commerce, offered addi- 
tional suggestions, and the German 
delegates also advanced certain pro- 
posals. The outcome was an agree- 
ment upon a new set of rules at meet- 


ings of the Permanent Cominittee, 
held in March of this year. Ata ses- 


sion held in Paris preceding the Con- 
gress, the Permanent Committee felt 
that it was unwise to incorporate the 
details of the procedure for advance 
consideration of questions in the rules 
by the adoption of formal regulations, 
but, after long discussion, agreed to 
try the method suggested, and settled 
upon definite rules concerning appli- 
cation after trial had been made. This 
idea was finally accepted by the Ameri 
can and British delegates, although at 
the outset they preferred to have the 
matter settled by inclusion in the regu- 
lations. 


INTERNATIONAL AMITY 


When the subject of the new rules 
came up on the floor of the Congress, 
a question was raised, concerning what 
was known among the delegates as the 
“American [’roposal,” by Mr. Gustave 
Porges, representing the Italian Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York, and 
the New York Merchants’ Association. 
He declared that the plan for advance 
consideration should be made a definite 
part of the law of the organization, 
but President Canon Legrand ex- 
plained the resolution adopted by the 
Permanent Committee, and promised 
on behalf of the Governing Board 
that it would be employed hereafter 
and without delay. Thereupon Mr. 
Salmoiraghi, head of the Italian dele- 
gation, gave his hearty support to the 
idea, which was explained to the Con- 
gress by Mr. Edward A. Filene, of 


Boston, in a speech which evoked 
much enthusiasm. Senor Carlos 
Prast, of Madrid, followed with a 


speech of hearty accord, and promised 
not only the moral but the financial! 


support of the Spanish delegation. 
Herr Kaempf, head of the German 


‘delegation, and President of the 
‘Reichstag, also warmly commended 


‘would do its share and give 
port, and M. David Mennet, President 
‘of the Chamber of Commerce of 





agreed that Germany 
its sup- 


the plan and 


Paris, followed suit in an interesting 
speech. Dr. Paul Hammerschlag, 
President of the Chamber of Com- 


merce of Vienna and leader of the) 


Austrian delegation, who was _ not 
present at the session when the rules 
were adopted, rose on a point of per- | 
sonal privilege the following day, and 
in a strong address commended the | 


action taken as representing a great. 


gain in international work for the | 
progress of commerce, and heartily | 
pledged the business men of Austria 


H. Fahey 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America 
Con- | 


to contribute financially to the for- 
warding of the work. Mr. Faithfull 
Begg, of the Londen Chamber of 
Commerce, also warmly recommended 
the plan. 

Mhis notable development proved to 
be one of the great 


Congress and was a 


incidents of the 
matter of satis 
American and British 
delegates particularly who have 
worked hard for the adoption of this 
method of consideration. 

It is anticipated that funds in ad- 
dition to the present income of the 
Congress will be necessary for several 
years, to establish the permanent head 
quarters in Brussels and carry on the 
work which is outlined, and for this 
purpose subscriptions have been 
pledged from the leading commercial 
countries. It is believed that the work 
can be begun very soon. 


faction to the 


UNFAIR COMPETITION RESEARCH 
Following the determination to 
work along these lines in the future, 
the Congress voted to take up in this 
manner, as one of the first questions 
t. pe considered, that of unfair com- 
petition. It is apparent that business 
men in practically all of the countries 
are of the opinion that the time has 
come when they should undertake to 
agree on some of the features of un- 
fair competition which are at present 
causing friction and misunderstand- 
ing, and try to secure their elimina- 
ion. A special committee was appoint- 
ed some time ago to consider the mat- 


ter and report to this congress, and 
Mr. B. J. Shoninger, former Presi- 


dent of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris, headed a special 
committee which presented a report on 
the subject at one of the sessions. It 
is recognized, however, that the mat- 
ter is so complicated and has so many 
different phases, that progress can be 
only after careful study. It 
was therefore voted that a Committe 

should continue at work on it and 
should formulate proposals to be pre- 
sented under the plan of operation 
adopted, to the business organizations 
in all parts of the world in the hope 
that an agreement can be reached on 
some points by the time of the assem- 
bling of the next Congress. A num- 
ber of other questions of great impor- 
tance are also pressing which it is 
hoped to have considered in the same 
way. 


made 


Day 


The Congress was opened at ten 
‘clock, Monday, June 8th, in the grand 
amphitheatre of the Sorbonne with 
the Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry of France as Honorary Chair- 
man. Every seat in the immense am- 
phitheatre was filled and the open- 
ing session was generally acclaimed as 
the most representative and impressive 
international gathering of business 
men ever held. M. David Mennet, 
President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Paris, welcomed the dele- 
gates in the name of the Paris Cham- 
ber and on behalf of the President of 
the Republic. M. Chassaigns Goyon, 
President of the Municipal Council of 
‘Paris, extended the city’s hospitality 
‘to the members of the Congress. M. 
ICanon I Legrand, President of the 
Permanent Committee, referred to the 
‘rapid growth of the congresses. He 
was followed by Monsieur Raoul Per- 
ret, Minister of Commerce, who ex- 


THE OPENING 





‘mise clause: 
tended an official welcome to the dele-| 


gates and declared the Congress for- 

mally ore 
At the afternoon session of \Monday, 
the Congress began its proper work. 
lhe first report dealt with the ques- 
ion of a fixed date for aster, and a 
reform of the calenda Stiebel, 
one ot the English deleg nsisted 
on the importance, not merely of reso- 
but of action, and the lresi- 


lutions 
dent announced that the Swiss Gov- 
ernment had agreed to call an inter- 
national conference to settle this ques- 
tion, which has a greater importance 
for Lurope than for America. 

Upon the question of unification of 
customs statistics, it was announced 
that the Belgian Government had sum- 
moned an international conference to 
formulate and publish a plan for a 
common terminology which had been 
approved by twenty-two nations. It 
should be said that the United States 
has not yet given its adherence to this 
statistical conference, and it should be 
called to the attention of our Govern- 
ment and the necessary steps taken for 
that purpose. 

The subject of universal penny post- 
age was also presented and the hope 
was expressed that each Government 


would begin to take action towards 
making the penny postage (or two 
cents postage) general, and it is ex- 


pected that the international confer- 
ence at Madrid will give this subject 
attention. 


COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 


The next subject on the programme 
was the report of M. Italy, 
upon the subject of uniformity of 
legislation in arbitration proceedings 
to regulate disputes between the citi- 


Pozzi, of 


zens of different countries. Several 
nations, through their leading com- 
mercial bodies, sent reports on this 


subject. It pointed out by M. 


Was 


Pozzi that the existing means for set- 
tling differences by arbitration may be 
divided into four categories: (1) 


Obligatory legal commissions, such for 
example as 
with stock exchanges: (2) Voluntary 
arbitration commissions created by 
Chambers of Commerce; (3) Commis- 


sions or sin 


commissions connected 


iple arrangements for arbi- 
tration among the merchants or manu- 
facturers of various branches of in- 
dustry usually confined to the citi- 
zens Of one country, such, for ex- 


ample, as associations in the cotton in- 
I Cx 


dustry, in the grain business, ete.: 
(4) Arrangements for arbitration be- 


tween citizens of different states. for 


example, dealers in cotton, publishers, 
grain merchants, drugs, ete. It was 


pointed out that these various arrange- 
ments for arbitration are not sufficient 
to insure action in international cases. 
It was therefore suggested that inter- 
national such for 
the International Cotton Federation, 
should be created. ‘The pronosal of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce 
to arrange for a federation of arbitra- 
tion bodies was referred to, but. it 
was pointed out that such an organ- 
ization would be too general to have 
the knowledge for special cases. Prob- 
ably the most effective means would 


bodies, example as 


be through special bodies united by a 
From the international 
should be se- 
fundamental points, 
a compro- 
(2) permission to allow 


(Continued on page 12.) 


federal bond. 
standpoint uniformity 
cured upon three 
viz: (1) the recognition of 


roo ta 
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Sixth International Congress proceed to create such service as rapid- | between the congresses, and the Presi- 


(Continued ) 


foreigners to act as arbitrators; (3) 
the execution in one country of ar- 
bitral judgments decreed in a foreign 
country. 

The general reporter finally pro- 
posed that the Congress pass the fol- 
lowing resolution: That the Per- 
manent Committee of the Congress 
convoke an international technical con- 
ference composed of representatives 
of Chambers of Commerce and indus- 
trial federations and associations, aid- 
ed by lawyers from the various coun- 
tries represented at the Congress, with 
a view to elaborating an international 
agreement for arbitration proceedings 
to settle disputes between the citizens 
of different countries; and that the 
Permanent Committee, after informing 
the French Government of this pro- 
posed draft, should request it to invite 
other nations to an international dip- 
lomatic conference whose object would 
be, on the basis of the draft prepared 
by the technical conference, to establish 
an international convention on the sub- 
ject of arbitral procedure. After the 
subject had been discussed by delegates 
from various countries and certain 
amendments had been presented, it 
was decided to postpone further con- 
sideration until the afternoon session 
of June oth. 


re 
LEGISLATION ON CHEQUES 


The next subject on the programme 
was a report on uniformity of legis- 


lation on cheques. Mr. Faithfull 
Begg, who presented the report, 


pointed out that the use of the cheque 
in England and the United States was 
so general and had been so sanctioned 
by law that it would not be possible 
to change the legislation in those coun- 
tries. M. Henri Rau spoke of the 
great importance of the general use of 
the cheque in all countries, following 
the example of England and America, 
which would result in great economy. 
M. Heidelbach, President of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris, dwelt upon the advantages of 
the crossed cheque. The difficulty of 
inducing all countries to place a stamp 
equivalent to two cents in value was 
referred to and it was considered that 
this stamp would prove a hindrance 
to its use in countries where it was 
not generally employed. The Con- 
gress finally adopted unanimously the 
conclusions of the general report rec- 
ommending uniform legislation upon 
cheques in all countries. 


INTERNATIONAL Postat CLEARANCES 


At the opening session of Tuesday, 
June oth, M. Varjassy presented a 
general report upon the subject of in- 
ternational postal cheques and postal 
clearances. After tracing the history 
of the use of the postal cheque in va- 
rious countries, and declaring that a 
number of other countries would soon 
adopt it, Monsieur Varjassy asserted 
that the idea of creating an interna- 
tional service of postal cheques and 
clearances had arisen. The chief 
difficulties encountered are the deter- 
mination of the money market and dis- 
count among the different countries, 
and to solve this problem it would be 
necessary. to create an international 
clearing house. The postai cheque 
service should remain in close relations 
with private banks in order to affect 
those countries which do not have the 
postal cheque service. Monsieur Var- 
jassy therefore recommended that the 
Congress adopt the following resolu- 
tions: Ist. That those countries which 
do not yet have an official service of 
postal cheques and clearances should 


ly as possible; 2nd. That for interna- 
'tiona! operations, the official service of 
cheques and clearances should enter 
into business relations not only with 
‘each other, but also with private banks 


or firms; 3rd. ‘That the conditions con- | 


‘nected with an international agreement, 
‘such, for example, as the conversion 
of different money values, rates of 
interest and all technical administra- 
tive details, should be made as uniform 


ices form an international association 
in order to create an international 
organization in accordance with the 
principles employed for reciprocal dis- 
count by the international postal money 
order services, and that this question 
should be put upon the programme of 
the next congress, so that it may be 
treated not only from the standpoint of 
the postal service of cheques and clear- 
ances, but also in its relations with 
banks of issue, and define more clear- 
ly the role of the latter. 

M. Heyn, of Germany, proposed an 
amendment to the third clause, point- 
ing out that it would be very difficult 
to obtain a uniform organization in 
the different countries and recom- 
mended that an amendment be passed 
so that the credit of the governments 
in the international service of cheques 
and clearances could not be brought 
into the case, and that all postpone- 
ment of payment on the part of the 
debtor be forbidden. The conclusions 
of M. Varjassy, with the amendment 
by M. Henri Rau, were unanimously 
adopted. 


NEGOTIABLE MERCHANDISE RECEIPTS 


The Congress next listened to Mr. 
Henri Rau, who presented a report on 
the uniformity of legislation upon 
merchandise warrants or receipts with 
the object of facilitating, extending 
and giving a better guarantee of credit 
on merchandise. ‘This. would permit 
the creation of a document on which 
loans could be made, not only in the 
country of origin, but in all countries 
greeing to such an arrangement. Such 
a document could be negotiated and 
renewed like commercial paper. The 
French system divides a document in- 
to récépissé and warrant, the former 
non-negotiable, the latter negotiable 
and discounted like ordinary commer- 
cial paper. M. Rau’s recommenda- 
tion that an international conference 
be called to obtain uniformity in mer- 
chandise warrants was unanimously 
adopted by the Congress. 


REVISION OF RULES 


The Congress then proceeded to 
consider changes and additions to the 
rules of the International Congresses 
of Chambers of Commerce. The 
President remarked that the Per- 
manent Committee had prepared a 
draft at its meeting in Brussels. This 
draft was adopted by the Congress, 
with the exceptions that the annual 
subscriptions give the right to send 
only one delegate, and that twenty- 
five francs should be paid for each 
extra delegate. As already pointed 
out. M. Porges proposed an amend- 
ment with a view to having the con- 
stituent members of the Congress con- 
sulted by mail during the interval be- 
tween the congresses on important 
questions, and this proposal elicited 
the extremely interesting and fruitful 
discussion to which reference has al- 
ready been made. Representatives 
from all the leading nations gave their 
hearty assent to the American pro- 
posal for interim consideration of 
questions by mail during the interval 





as possible, taking into_account the | 
sovereign rights of each state; 4th. | 
That the various official clearance serv- | 


dent gave his assurance that the Per- 
manent Committee would co-operate | 
with all affiliated associations to make 
‘this extension of the labors of the 
Congress as valuable as possible. : 
At the afternoon session, considera- 
tion was given to the conclusions of 
the report on the subject of arbitration 
between citizens of different countries 
and the conclusions of M. Pozzi’s 
‘report were unanimously adopted. 


STATUTES AGAINST COMPETITION 


The question of international action 
‘against unfair and disloyal competi- 
‘tion, on the basis of existing legisla- 
‘tion was then considered. It was 
‘pointed out in the general report on 
‘this subject that the present legisla- 
tion against unfair competition may be 
‘divided into three categories: Ist, the 
|French system, a general statute based 
‘upon Article 1382 of the Civil Code; 
‘2nd, the German system with legisla- 
‘tion directed specifically against the 
| Various acts of unfair competition; 
3rd, independent legislation which 
‘embodies features oi both of the fore- 
going. It was remarked that the 
legislation upon this subject in one 
country was not respected in other 
countries, and that, consequently, in- 
ternational co-operation was necessary. 
As, however, the subject- of “concur- 
rence déloyale” is a very large one, 
comprising infringements of trade 
marks, trade names, marks of origin, 
corruption in commercial transactions, 
etc., it was decided at this time to 
recommend that action be taken by 
the congress only upon the question of 
commercial corruption, and that the 
general question of “concurrence deé- 
loyale” should be entrusted to a sub- 
committee for further study and re- 
port. Special legislation to suppress 
corruption should be made uniform in 
all countries, and should, on the one 
hand, be punishable by criminal stat- 
utes, and at the same time should 
permit civil action to enable the in- 
jured party to recover damages. Such 
special legislation should be so framed 
that an action may be brought not only 
by the Public Prosecutor of the various 
countries, but by societies or individ- 
uals. 


Usinc Dayiicut Hours 


At the morning session of Wednes- 
day, Mr. Hammerschlag, in the name 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Vienna, rose to a point of personal 
privilege and declared that he wished 
to express his entire sympathy with 
the American proposal for mutual 
study and consultation by mail of all 
bodies composing the congress during 
the two years’ interval which sepa- 
rates the meetings. The Congress 
then considered the report presented 
by Mr. Boettinger, of Germany, on the 
question of beginning and ending the 
working day an hour earlier during 
the summer months, that is, from the 
first of May to the first of October, 
to set the clock ahead one hour that 
work may be begun earlier in indus- 
trial and mercantile establishments, 
in order not only to profit by the sav- 
ing of artificial light, but because of 
benefits to be gained from the stand- 
point of health and of the utilization 
of leisure hours after the day’s work 
is over. The reporter called atten- 
tion to the fact that this step could 
not well be taken without internation- 
al consent, and therefore proposed that 
the Congress recommend action in 
each country with a view to its general 
adoption, and this proposal was unani- 
mously carried. 


INTERNATIONAL GOLD RESERVES 








Mr. Faithfull Begg then presented a 


report on the subject of gold reserves 
for alleviating financial panics, and 
proposed that a reserve of fifteen mil- 
lion dollars be appropriated in each of 
six countries, viz., Germany, Austria, 
France, Russia, England and the 
United States. These reserves would 
be administered by an international 
commission and when conditions of 
panic following commercial crises ap- 
pear in any one of these countries, it 
would be the task of the commission to 
send to the disturbed centre a sufficient 
supply of gold to relieve the situation. 
This proposal elicited considerable 
criticism and comment. Monsieur 
Raffalovich sent a letter to the con- 
gress urging that political and financial 
considerations would probably hinder 
seriously the execution of such a pro- 
ject, but recommending the importance 
of giving it careful study. Herr 
Kaempf, President of the Reichstag, 
expressed himself as favoring the prin- 
ciple of the report, but saw grave ob- 
jections to keeping permanently un- 
productive in each country the sum of 
fifteen million dollars. He also de- 
clared that Italy should be included in 
any proposed international union for 
this purpose. 

The Congress unanimously adopted 
a resolution recommending that the 
Permanent Committee retain on the 
order of the day for the following 
Congress the question of special gold 
reserves for relieving financial panics, 


jand requesting the members of the 


Congress, during the interval, to study 
this question in each country as 
thoroughly as possible from an inter- 
national standpoint in order to aid 
in binding more closely together all 
the nations of the world. 


TwENty-Four Hour Day 


M. Georg then presented a report 
on the subject of a twenty-four hour 
day, remarking that France, Italy, 
Belgium, Spain and Portugal have al- 
ready adopted the twenty-four hour 
scale instead of dividing the day into 
two twelve-hour periods, and that 
Switzerland would be inclined to adopt 
it if the other countries iramediately 
adjoining her would do the same. The 
importance of the twenty-four hour 
day to avoid confusion ia railway time 
tables, the time of sending and receiv- 
ing letters, telegrams, etc., was urged 
and the conclusion of the report, rec- 
ommending that the Congress ‘advise 
its adoption by all nations, was unan- 
imously passed. 


INTERNATIONAL Customs Stamp 


Following this was the report of 
M. Fermé who considered the ques- 
tion of the creation of a customs stamp 
to be applied to postal packages. This 
does not refer to small samples with- 
out value which are sent by post, or to 
what are known ordinarily as postal 
parcels, but applies to goods of small 
volume, but of more or less value 
which are sent by mail. As a great 
deal of time is lost by the opening of 
such postal packages by customs of- 
ficials, it was recommended that a 
customs stamp be created which would 
obviate this delay.. This - proposal 
elicited a good deal of discussion, but 
the Congress finally voted unanimous- 
ly in favor of the principle. 

Two subjects which were upon the 
official programme were not discussed 
owing to lack of time. These were: 
(1) comparative study of insurance 
policies in international traffic, and, 
(2) a proposed uniform type of “bills 
of lading.” 

The Congress then adjourned. 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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Sixth International Congress 
(Continued ) 
Socra, Frearurrs 

The social features of the congress 
were many and varied and were very 
successful. On the first evening of 
their presence in Paris, the delegates 
were entertained at a reception at Pré 
Catalan, in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Elaborate arrangements were made for 
the presentation of a comedy and bal- 
let in the open air theatre, for band 
concerts and fireworks. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, the weather was showery 
and although the programme was 
carried out with some success the rain 
interfered with it. On the second day 
ladies accompanying the delegates 
were entertained at a luncheon at the 
Elysée Palace Hotel by the ladies of 
the Parisian Committee, and in the 
evening a splendid entertainment was 
given at the Trocadéro under the 
auspices of the various foreign Cham- 
bers of Commerce having their head- 
quarters in Paris. The following 


evening a brilliant reception was given | 
by the City of Paris at the Hotel de. 
Ville and was attended by some five | 


thousand persons. On the following 
day the delegates were taken on tours 
about the city of Paris, and in the 
afternoon were entertained at a gar- 
den party by the Minister of Com- 
merce. ‘That evening occurred one of 
the most notable events of the week, 


the presentation of the opera, Samson | 


and Delila and the ballet from Cop- 


week ended with a trip by the delegates 


to Epernay and Rheims and finally a | 


day at the Palace of Versailles and 
the Aerodrome de Buc. The final 
event of the week’s entertainment was 


gates. As a result of the promis 
all questions of international intere: 
will henceforth be presented by thi 
Permanent Committee, to every cham 
ber of commerce and industrial as 
sociation affiliated with the Permanent 
Committee for criticism and comment 
\iter the subject has been discussed 
by the members of the various associa 
tions the conclusions are to be foi 
warded to the Permanent Committee, 
which in turn will make a digest of 
the different opinions for and against 
the question, which will subsequently 
be sent out to the chambers of com- 
merce and industrial associations at 
least sixty days before the meeting 
of the next International Congress.” 


Social Insurance 


The Ninth International Congress 
on Social Insurance is to be held 
in Washington from September 
27 to October 2 of next year. 
This organization held its _ first 
Congress in Paris in 1889, only six 
years after the first social insurance 
law, that relating to sickness insur- 
ance, had been enacted in Germary; 
and only five years after the first 
accident insurance policy was enacted, 
also in Germany. The Congress o1 
1915 will be the first to be held in 
the United States. The 
subjects will be considered: 


following 
ollowing 


Workmen’s Accident Insurance and Com- 
pensation. 
Sickness Insurance including Maternity 


. Pegg: ~ + | Insurance. 
pelia at the Paris Opera House. The | 


Old Age and Invalidity Insurance or 


Pensions. 


j 


a magnificent banquet given by the, 


members of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Paris. The Americans were also 
entertained by Ambassador Myron T. 
Herrick, at a reception at the American 
Embassy. There was a large attend- 


ance, not only of the delegates, but of 


other Americans in Paris. 

The social features of the week 
were amplified by a luncheon given by 
Mr. Edward A. Filene to leading 
foreign delegates, and by Sir Algernon 


F. Firth, President of the British As- 7y. : 
Chicago, September 24, 


sociation of Chambers of Commerce, 
as well as a dinner by Mr. Hanning, 
President of the British Chamber of 


Unemployment Insurance. 

Widows’ and Orphans’ Insurance. 

Existing Agencies Performing Social In- 
surance Functions. 


The Secretary-General is Mites M. | 


Dawson, Russell Sage Founda:ion 
Building, 130 E. 22nd St., New Yoris | 
City. 





Trade Press Associations 


Manufacturers, sales managers, ad- | 


_vertising men, editors of trade papers 


and publishers generally are inyited to 
the Ninth Annual Convention of the 


Federation of Trade Press Associa- | 


tions to be held at Congress Hall, 
25 and 26. 


The Federation includes in its mem- 
bership 250 of the leading class, trade, 


Commerce in Paris, and a luncheon by | 


Mr. Heidelbach, President of the, 
American Chamber of Commerce in| 
Paris. The British and 
delegates were the guests of numerous | 
informal luncheons and receptions and | 
the most cordial co-operation and good- | 
feeling developed between them. 





- 'Thackara’s Comments 


N a letter from Hon. A. M. 

Thackara, Consul General at Paris, 
addressed to the Secretary of State, 
he speaks of the Sixth International 
Congress as being “epoch making ;” 
for thirty-one different nations were 
represented by about two thousand 
delegates. He speaks emphatically rel- 
ative to the new method of getting at 
international opinion. 
desire to emphasize one feature of the 


Congress which is of utmost impor- 


American | 


} 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


| 





and technical publications of the coun- | 
try. It represents a capital investment 


of about $40,000,000 and an annual | 
expenditure for labor and executive | 
'detail of $37,000,000 yearly. The) 
general idea running through the Con- | 


:. Se Feemes, President, U. S. Steel Products | 


vention will be “Business Building 


through the Business Press.” 


Itinerant Merchants 


The Council of the City of Pitts-| 
burgh has before it an ordinance ap- | 


proved by the City Attorney “To regu- 
late the conduct of itinerant wholesale | 
or retail business of any kind whatso- 
ever in the city of Pittsburgh, the | 
payment of a license for same and 


a penalty for violating said ordinance.” | 
The amount to be paid by those con- | 


ducting a transient wholesale or retail 


He says—‘{| business is a license of two hundred 


‘dollars per month or any part of a 


tance and one which will be far reach- | $ c 
‘be not exceeding $100 and in default 


ing in its results ;—namely, a solemn 
promise from the President of the Per- 
manent Committee, given in open ses- 
sion of the Congress, regarding the 
question of a universal referendum 
The promise was obtained primarily by 
the unceasing efforts of certain mem- 
bers of the American delegation and by 
the co-operation of the British dele- 


month. The fine for violating any of 
the provisions of the ordinance would 


of payment, imprisonment for not ex- 
ceeding thirty days. This ordinance 
is aimed at itinerant peddlers who, 
without overhead expenses, and with- 
out taking any interest in community 
development, go from place to place 
offering goods at prices that legitimate 
dealers cannot equal. 








Foreign ‘Trade Council Completed 


The Personnel of the 
which was created by 
Foreign Trade 


— 9 MR the purpose of co-ord linating 

the foreign trade 
the nation in an aggressive and 
systematic extension of American 
B. John 


activities of 


oversea commerce, Mr. Alba B. 
son, President of the National Jor- 


eign ‘l'rade Convention, held in Wash 
ington May 27th and 28th, an 
nounced on July 13th the personne! 


of the Foreign ‘rade Council, cre- 
ated by resolution of the several hun 
cred delegates from all parts of the 
Lnited States who attended that con- 
ference. Mr. a A. Farrell, Pres 
ident of the United States Steel © 
poration, is named as the chairman, 
and all sections of the country, and 
practically all branches of industry, 
commerce, transportation and finance 
are represented among the members, 
the full list of whom follows: 


Sam D. Capen, President, Business Men’s 
League, St. Li yt 

J. A. G. Carson ~ Wice-Prewd t, Board of Trade, 
Savanrah. 

*. A. S. Clarke, President, Lackawanna St 
Company, Ne W York. 

Walter LL. Clark, Vice-Preside:.t, Mile-Bement- 
Pond Co., New York. 

Samuel Colt, President, United States Rubber 
Co., Provider ce. 

Maurice Coster, Foreign , Mar ager, Westirg 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., New York. 


Robert Dollar, President, Robert Dollar Ste: 
ship Co., San Francisco. 
: Farrell, President, United St 
Steel Corporation, New York. 
John F, Fitzgerald, Chairman. Foreign Trade 
Committee, Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
>, A. S. Franklin, Vice-Preside:t, International 
Mercantile Marine, New York. 
Lloyd C. Griscom, New York. 
Fairfax MHarrison, President, 
way se ae Washington, D. 
G. Herget, President, 
turers’ Association, Chicago. 
James J. Hill, Chairman of the Board, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul. 
E. N. Hurley, President, Hurley Machine Co., 
| Chicago. 
Chas. E. Jennings, President, American Manu- 
|facturers Export Association, New York. 
Alba B. Johnson, President, Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philadelphia. 
; BOW. 
Galveston. 
| Cyrus H. McCormick, President, International 
| Harvester Corporation, Chicago. 
| Barton Myers, President, Chamber of Com- 
| merce, Norfolk. 
|} Chas. H. Muchnic, Foreign ‘Manager American 
Locomotive Company, New York. 
A. H. Mulliken, Jr., President, 
| liken Co., Chicago. 
M. A, ‘Oudin, Foreign Manager, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady. 
William Pigott, Vice-President, Seattle Car and 
| Foundry Co., Seattle. 
Geo. M. Reynolds, President, First National 
Bank, Chicago. 
Welding Ring, 
Produce Exehange. 
John D. Ryan, 
per Co., New York. 
| W. L. Saunders, President, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York. 
Chas. A. Schieren, Jr., President, Chas A. 
| Schieren Co., New York. 
W. D. Simmons, President, Simmons Hardware 
Co., St. Louis. 
Ellison A. Smyth, 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
Willard Straight, President, 
Association, tig York 
Stewart K. Taylor, “Mobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mobile. 


James A. 


Southern Rail- 


Illinois Manufac- 


Pettibone-Mul- 


former President, New York 


President, Amalgamated Cop- 


President, Pelzer Cotton 


American Asiatic 


Co., New York C8 i i 
PS as Vanderlip, President, National City Bank, 
|New York. 


Robert H. Patchin, formerly Wash- 


‘ington correspondent of the New, 
'York Herald, has been appointed 
|Secretary of the Council. Tempo- 


irary offices are at 71 Broadway. 
Outlining the purpose of the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Farrell said: 

“The next great era in the eco- 
nomic development of the United 
'States will be the extension of our 
Foreign trade, and the formation of 
the Foreign Trade Council is a neces- 
sary preparation for this evolution 
in our business life. By gathering 
active and representative business met 
into such a body and co-operating 
with all elements in our oversea com- 
merce it is hoped to encourage every 
practical and sound policy designed 
to secure for us our share of the trade 
of the world’s markets. The foreign 
trade of the United States is now val- 
ued at four and one-half billion dollars 
a year, of which two and one-half bil- 
lion dollars represent exports. ‘This 
trade has developed largely by reason 


resolution of the 
Convention, is 


Kempner, Galveston Cotton Exchange, | 


Trade Council 


National 


Foreign 


here announced. 
of our natural resources 
dividual enterpris of An 
dustry, but without an .\merican mer 
chant marine, comprehensive national 
policy or commercial and industrial 
co-operation. Ihe toreig trade 
important as affecting \mcrican in- 
lustrial enterprise and labor at hom 
Qn the other hand, it i t large 
enough to absorb all our manufactur- 
ing potentialities.” 


The pier Sage eee Trade Con- 


vention at Washington, which was at- 
tended by 341 de elegate s, representing 
72 manufacturers’ associations, cham- 


bers of commerce and othe 
cial and = industrial organizations, 
showed that American manufacturers, 
merchants, railroads and shipping in- 
terests earnestly desire a more sys- 
tematic development of the foreign 
trade, through creation of a merchant 
marine, establishment of American 
banks abroad and governmental co- 
operation in foreign trade. The Con- 
vention unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution declaring that “the development 
of the United States makes it es- 
sential to the best interests of the 
Nation that the government and the 
industrial, commercial, transportation 
and financial interests should co-oper- 
ate in an endeavor to extend our for- 
eign trade.” ‘This will be the purpose 
of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil. Greater prosperity through great- 
er foreign trade is the basic ‘principle 
of the movement. 

The first meeting will be held in 
New York in the early Fall and one of 
the first official actions will be the 
appointment of a committee to co- 
operate with a committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
of America. The Council will seek 
information and advice from manu- 
facturers’ associations and commercial 
organizations throughout the country. 
One of its most important duties will 
be the calling of and preparation for 
another national foreign trade con- 
vention in Washington during the 
early part of 1915, in which the sys- 
tematic and practical discussion of 
foreign trade problems will be con- 
tinued. 

It is sought to arouse effective in- 
terest not only on the part of those 
directly engaged in export trade, such 
as manufacturers and trading houses, 
but likewise the agricultural, railroad 
and financial interests which benefit 
from stable maintenance of the na- 
tion’s credit in international commerce. 


commer- 


. 

For Lumber Exporters 

A type of the valuable work which 
the commercial organization can render 
to its members is furnished by a re- 
cent bulletin for lumber exporters 
prepared by the Foreign ‘Trade De- 
partment of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The bulletin is 
based upon an idea that the opening 
of the Panama Canal will enable the 
lumber exporters of the Pacific Coast 
to come into the markets of the West 
Indies, Europe and Africa. The bul- 
letin contains a full list of lumber im- 
porters of all the leading forefen 
countries. Togethe r with a very ade- 
quate list of the various 
lumber in these 


importers of 


. -4 +1} lates 
countries, the bulletin 


indicates first, the language that should 
be used and second, the exchange valu 
of money so that quotations may b 
made to the country in 


question in 
terms which the business man of tl 


can understand 


country 
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Principles of Foreign ‘Trade 
(Continued ) 


when it partakes of the 
crudities and discomforts of ancient 
lite still existing in backward lands 
we are both business men and _ bene- 
factors in introducing something bet- 
ter. Many people regard China and 


well, but 


her people dubiously, feeling that 
they will never be able to buy many 
Western goods. They forget the 


generative power of a 
throw off the deep 
habit. urthermore, 
thoroughly into 


virility and re 
nation that can 
L opium 


rooted 
those who have gotten 


that trade will tell you a different 
story 

\n American consul has just re- 
turned from a trip into the interior 


Province ‘of Shensi, ‘and found—a 
month’s journey from Hankow—a 
modern flour mill being established at 
Sianfu, much of its machinery being 
American, including an exhaust steam 
heater from Springfield, Ohio. ‘The 
Government at Peking last week placed 
a million dollar order with a Connec- 
ticut firm for arsenal machinery. 
One of our commercial agents re- 
cently made the trip from Peking by 
rail back to Kalgan, at the Great Wall. 
He was surprised to find a hustling 
agent of an American sewing machine 
company who was selling 35 to 40 
machines each week in this town of 
70,000 inhabitants. The sewing machine 
agent had just learned of a larger 
city 
tant, of which the outside world seem- 
ed to know nothing, and where he pro- 
posed starting a sales campaign. Our 
investigator also found the ubiquitous 
Standard Oil man at Kalgan, likewise 
the American cigarette salesman, both 
of whom were doing a profitable, per- 
manent business. The Commercial 
agent believes that we can place large 
quantities of other American goods 
in Kalgan and throughout interior 
China, but states that it will have to 
be done in the same way. Heretofore 
most of our American manufacturers 
have refused to entertain the idea of 
such a sales system. Certainly some 
could not adopt it. while others could 
not do so single handed. ‘To over- 
come this latter difficulty 1] have heard 
that a combination of canning interests 
is studying plans for a similar but 
joint comprehensive s sales system. Into 


a day’s rickshaw journey dis- | 


They will also want 
things we are going 


brook, and so on. 
the many 
to invent. 


other 
[ just cited the case of Australia 
buying foreign goods annually to the 
value of $70 per capita, against $2.40 
purchases by all Asia. But Australia 
still needs many more things from 
abroad, especially from the United 
States. As an illustration of this let 
me read to you the following from a 
recent number of the Sydney Herald: 
HE AMERICAN: SySTEM 

‘here is a growing inclination to in- 
troduce into Sydney’s domestic architecture 
the American method of placing fittings in 
all the rooms of the house. In fact, fur- 
nishing the cottage or the mansion to such 
in extent that the occupier will need little 
furniture, and the landlord will not have 


the walls destroyed and the place otherwise 
knocked about by the removal of large 
furniture. The American system is to pro- 
vide as fixtures, wardrobes, washbasins, 


presses, etc. In _ fact, 
way of large furniture 
house, and it is arranged 


cupboards, linen 
everything in the 
is a fixture in the 
on the 
and to an artistic design. In fact, it re- 
sembles good furniture, and is a means of 
adornment in any house. The incoming 
tenant simply requires a table, 
for the dining room, and a bedstead, etce., 
for the bedrooms. Hot and cold water is 
provided in every room, and electricity is 
largely used for lighting and cooking. 
floors are in parquet to form different de 
signs, stained and polished, thus 
away with carpets. A few doormats and 
a rug or two is all that is required. 
a view of experimenting in this style of 
building homes for the peonle, 
has been let in the office of Mr. Clarence 
Backhouse, architect, to erect a block of 
flats at Neutral Bay for Mr. F. A. Thomas. 
These will be fitted out cn the most up-to- 
date American style. In one or two other 
instances of building residences around 
Sydney similar methods are being 
ployed.” 
COOPERATION 

A particular message which I would | 
bring to you is that of cooperation 
and mutual helpfulness. We have 
it exemplified already on all sides. 
Your chambers of commerce have) 
brought us together industrially and | 
commercially for mutual benefit and 
progress, your national organizations 
have focused the power and influence 
of the strong separate units into a 


powerful concentration which has) 
brought -great achievements. ‘This | 


modern spirit of teamwork is in strik- | 


ing contrast with earlier civilization. 
In classical Greece the Marathon was 


‘a race of individuals, the arena pro- 


such a combination would ‘possibly go | 


Pacific Coast salmon, Eastern conden- 
sed milk, California peaches and evap- 
orated fruits, 
beans, etc. 

like this, however, diverse or antago- 
nistic interests should not be grouped. 


f sc 7 . > > ‘ ra a) ve ie 
At this juncture the Government can-| , people's 


not help you. It can gather and 
disseminate information, but trade ex- 
ploitation must be wholly in your own 
hands. ‘The awakening in Asia _ has 
come, not only on the Pacific side, but 
on the vast Siberian plains, in fertile 
Turkestan, the old Mesopotamian val- 
ley and in Palestine itself. Jerusalem 
is now to have waterworks and sewer- 
age, electric lights, and a trolley line 
through the streets and out to Bethle- 
hem. 

I have briefly alluded to a special 
field for commerce, not to cite trade 
openings there, but to make clear that 
the world affords unlimited markets 
for our industrial products. Asia is 
only one part of the world. Highly 
civilized Europe, which has taken our 
typewriters, adding machines, automo- 
biles, sanitary goods, safety razors, 
hardware and numberless other items 
to the extent of millions of dollars, 
can be persuaded to make much larger 
purchases. Surely in time they will 
put in modern American barber chairs, 
substitute our laundry devices for the 
beating of clothes with a paddle by the 


: /ambition. 
certainly Boston baked | ‘ 


In attempting anything’ tiges of that thought and attitude mark 


vided combats between noted gladi- 
ators, while the rise and fall of Gov- 
ernments depended upon individual 
Everybody was for him- 


self. In the world of today the ves- 


only the unprogressive countries. The 


bull-fight and matador are evidence of 
reduced power and influ- 
ence among nations and lowered sta- 
bility in domestic government. If 

country where such a sentiment exists 


shows any development it is mostly ac- | 


complished by foreign enterprise. 
What wonder then, in the efforts by 
some regenerative influences to throw 
off the shackles of the individual a/| 
country must undergo a baptism of fire, 
battle and anarchy. 
CoMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 

In this chamber of commerce work | 
you have stood shoulder to shoulder, 
with varying opinions and thought 
tempered and blended into composite 
action along conservative, resistless 
lines. 
feature that characterizes the present 
life. ‘The message to which I referred 
is that this cooperative spirit should | 
be extended, for we have not e~- 
hausted its possibilities. If you wou'] | 
help one another in extending foreign 
trade greater things would be accom- 
plished. It is a long distance across 
the Pacific or Atlantic, and to send a 
raveler there in search of business rep- 


latest and most up-to-date principle | 
and chairs | 

The | 
doing | 


With | 


a contract | 


em- | 


resents large expenditure. Primarily 
you are doing it for 
I would urge you there to let in a 
little more patriotism and cooperation 
by enjoining upon your commercial 
traveler that he is at the 
representing the United States and 
things American. He usually sees a 
great many trade openings not in his 
line. These might be communicated 
to his home firm for dissemination via 
vour chambers of commerce to other 
concerns in position to take advantage 
of the openings. Or he might visit 
the nearest American consulate and 
apprise the consular officer, who would 
gather all the details possible and the 
information would go through our 
Government clearing house in Wash- 
ington. in this connection all Ameri- 
can commercial travelers who go 
abroad should niake it a point to visit 
the United States consulates, where 
they will find a warm welcome and 
usually some valuable tips 

There is nothing new in this coop- 
erative plan. It is simply the German 
}idea, which has been so productive of 
results in throwing all trade possible | 
to the Fatherland, and which has so 
greatly aided the empire in attaining | 
its present industrial power and _ soli- 
daritvy. In Germany commercial pa- | 


himself taking a keen imterest in the 
‘welfare of German trade. 
Teuton heritage we should continue | 
and vivify all the best things of Ger- 
man life, making them serve as one of 
the means of our national success. 
As one line of activity it might be) 
‘feasible for the Cleveland Chamber of 


'Commerce to keep a card roster of all 


/commercial travelers allied to 1ts mem- | 
| 


'bership who travel abroad, making a) 
‘record of their movements and by a 
well arranged system obtain material | 
| benefits for the entire organization. 
| Upon their return they might also pre- 
sent to just such a representative as- 
| semblage as honors this occasion their | 
‘experiences and observations. 
phase of patriotic teamwork ought to 
effect wonderful results for Cleveland | 
or any other Ainge te e city. 
GOVERNMENT TEAMWORK 


| You will ial me if I refer to 
‘some teamwork we are practising in 
|Washington. The Department of Ag- 
riculture in seeking to improve the 
prosperity of the farmer, and the De- 
partment of the Interior in studying 
the geology of the land, the educational 
progress of the people, etc., follow 
scientifically into our scope of work. 
We welcome and confer with these 
experts in fibers, geology and mining, 
essential oils, industrial education, and 
‘what not. They help us work out 
‘many a problem. You will realize 
that our consuls in the field have mul- 
titudinous duties to perform, that they 
are not specialists, and that they are 
|woefully short of clerical assistance, 
/hence their contributions are at times 
‘diamonds in the rough. In presenting 
these diamonds to you in published 
form we are not able to polish them 
off to the last degree—a few flaws 
naturally remain——but by bringing all 
‘our own energy and research to bear, 
and consulting with the scientists in 
‘other departments. there has resulted | 
la large degree of accuracy and thor- 
oughness. An example of our coop- 
‘eration which occurred in this month) 





I ha of no more typical | of May will probably interest you. | domestic customer. 


The American consul at Bombay sent 
a report through the Department of 
State to the Department of Commerce 
‘that there was an epidemic of cotton 
fires in India, one fire alone having 
“destroyed $2,500,000 worth of cotton. 
| | Policemen aided by soldiers have close- 
ly patrolled the docks and warehouses, 
‘and the idea that the fires were of an 
‘incendiary origin was abandoned. 


a certain firm.!1 


same time | 


bales where they 


triotism is predominant, the Emperor | 


By our) 


This | 


But the fires have been continuing, the 
insurance rates have doubled and bus- 
iness has been greatly disturbed. Sub- 
stantial sums of money were offered 
to find out the cause of these fires. 

The consul’s report was soon puls 
lished in Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports. However, immediately upon 
receipt of the report the Department 
of Commerce got into telephonic com- 
munication with the Department of 
Agriculture’s expert in the marketing 


‘of cotton and learned that their in- 


vestigations in the United States had 
revealed the true cause of such fires: 
It seems that sparks get in the cotton 
at the gin, and are compressed in the 
smoulder for weeks 
until they finally break out into a dis- 
astrous fire. Knowing the cause of 
course the remedy is applied in closer 
watchfulness at the gin. This inform 
ation was badly needed by India in 
order that these destructive fires might 
be stopped. The Department of Com- 
merce therefore cut a lot of red 
tape and by telephone asked the De- 
partment of State if it would ae 
cable the information to the consul at 
Bombay. The cablegram was sent 
within half an hour, and the people of 
India thus put in immediate posses- 
‘sion of this valuable information. In 
a sense this was not an act of trade 
promotion, for the only thought was 
that of doing a kind turn for people 
‘in deep trouble, but kind deeds are 
nev er forgotten. 
| I would not have you think, how- 
ever, that ours is the only Government 
bureau . hich works along cooperative 
pomqee am simply speaking of that 
with which I am most familiar. 
Summarizing, I would therefore like 
‘to make more prominent in our bus- 
iness life the word “Cooperation.” 


CourRTESY 


A kindred spirit to cooperation in 
/extending foreign trade is courtesy. 
You well know that we Americans are 
‘not esteemed abroad in that respect, 
| notwithstanding the fact that we may 
chave a very few Lord Chesterfields 
_globe-trotting on business or pleasure. 
Some may believe that genuine quali- 
ties of honest endeavor and trustwor- 
thiness will bring the most enduring 
success, but we will never have the 
chance to prove them unless the pros- 
pective customer be approached with 
that politeness of manner to which he 
is accustomed. It is likewise true in 
correspondence, for the art of business 
letter writing, with adaptation to the 
racial instincts of the man at the other 
end, not only helps along negotiations, 
but will develop in ourselves an innate 
courtesy and consideration for others. 
Many an order from abroad is now 
being lost by American firms through 
bluntness or inattention to the manner- 
isms of foreign merchants. Courtes) 
may be the office and business rule of 
‘all those here present, but there are 
constant newcomers to the staff upon 
whom it should be impressed. If he 
be from’ our own sunny Southland, 
however, that quality is not apt to bx 
lacking, and I would that the chiva!- 
rous spirit of our Southern people 
‘might thoroughly permeate all bus 
‘iness life. After all is said it is a ver) 
‘humdrum, cold-hearted affair if we 
‘live for nothing but to drive the best 
bargain with either the foreign 1 
This is another 
fertile field where the chamber o/ 
commerce has turned the first furrow 
e/and is promoting friendly business 
intercourse and a healthy interest in 
the other fellow or firm. 





Suort Postacrt 


Adverting to the subject of cor- 
respondence I fear that Cleveland 


(Continued on page 15.) 
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Principles of Foreign Trade 

(Continued ) 
would not be exempt from the uni- 
versal coinplaint from abroad about 
short postage on letters from the 
United States. The consuls so fre- 
quently call attention to the bad im- 
pression which it causes in the minds 
of the foreign merchant who is com- 
pelled to pay double penalty postage 
that we occasionally publish their 
statements. I am happy to say that 
the packing of American goods for 
foreign markets has greatly improved. 
Possibly our efforts toward that end 
have helped, but apparently no im- 
provement has followed in the simpler 
matter of the proper postage. Specific 
statements have even been made by 
our consuls in various countries that 
firms in the United States which were 
advised of short postage letters from 
them, promptly apologized and prom- 
ised that it would never happen again, 
but the apology itself bcre only a 2 
cent stamp. We are, therefore, at a 
loss to know how to overcome this 
obstacle to foreign trade. Perhaps 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
would cooperate by devising a remedial 
plan which will correct the evil and 
change the impression abroad that we 
are a careless nation. 


Carp INpEX System 


There is one phase of foreign trade 
planning of the utmost value to new 
firms entering therein. You all know 
of the modern card index and card 
reference system, which has been 
highly developed in some business 
houses. Some have not yet obtained 
from it all the benefits which it offers 
either in domestic or foreign trade. 


You are invited to inspect the compre- ! 


hensive card reference system that has 
been ‘developed in the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington. Weare rather proud of 
its thoroughness and of its practical 
value in helping you commercially. 
We have many of you manufacturers 
classified, where you do_ business, 
where you want to expand, and in 
what lines you want our help. You 
will realize that the number and di- 
verse interests of manufacturers of 
the United States are something enor- 
mous. It would, therefore, be a hap- 
hazard method when we obtained a 
choice bit of information about a trade 
opening if we had no card references, 
but simply trusted to memory, and 
said, “Now we know that this will 
interest John Smith & Co., while it 
may also possibly help Jones & Wilson 
and the National Manufacturing Co.” 
When the Bureau was young and 
weak we lacked this equipment and we 
were so much hampered thereby that 
very little could be accomplished. But 
we have not finished building that card 
reference system at the Bureau, and 
with its further growth our efforts in 


your behalf will become still more. 


fruitful. The carding of information 
is a very large part of preparedness for 
business. 


INSURANCE OF KNOWLEDGE 


Probably every one of you can re-| 
call what a loss certain business con- | 
cerns have sustained through the death | 


or resignation of an important official. 
His fund of knowledge was wonder- 
ful, his recollection of detail was in- 
valuable, which made his mental store- 
house a tangible asset to the company. 
Recourse has even been made to in- 
suring his life. A business house will 
do much better if it will insure the 
possession and preservation of the 
major part of that accumulated knowl- 
edge. The best storehouse for it is 
the card reference system, which 


places it automatically at hand for ert, likewise all the other thousand | 
every emergency, and every forward'and one fundamental factors aadidisplacing their products. 





step. In a large concern where it 
has not been developed 1 would sug- 
gest that the card index system be 
made most extensive, a running diary 
in fact of all the phases of transac- 
tions within and without. ‘Take the 
item of coal and power for example. 
The books may show only certain 
statistical commercial facts, but the 
cards would show all the different 
events in the purchase and use of that 
coal, the varying thermal units de- 
veloped, the daily power load, amounts 
wasted and by what departments, ex- 
periences with engineers and firemen, 
etc. The books show in detail trans- 
actions with a certain customer, and 
the letter files show the correspondence 
with him. but without card references 
there is no record of the very import- 
ant conferences with him and the many 
events in that business relationship, 
nor of the customer’s special interests 
or hobbies. A new man comes into 
a concern as business manager aid 
lack of knowledge of these things han- 
dicaps him and also causes hin to lose 
valuable customers. Speaking of hob- 
bies you know every man has one, 
and if a good buyer is down on his 
reference card as an enthusiast on 
tulips or orchids a dollar or two spent 
on something new in those lines and 
the article sent to him with a brief 
kindly note, it will be of much more 
benefit than to send to him a bushel 
of advertising paper weights and cal- 
endars. The giving of expensive 
presents to secure orders is reprehen- 
sible. but small tokens of real appre- 
ciation and interest, even though ii 
may be simply a booklet or newspaper 
clipping concerning a subject in which 
the other fellow is deeply interested, 
is both appropriate and helpful in 
trade getting. It also leavens and 
beautifies our otherwise prosaic and 
sordid bartering existence. 


GENUINE INTEREST IN CUSTOMERS 


Applying this thought to foreign 
trade, say there were sent along with 
a first bill of door knobs and hinges 
to a Melbourne dealer who had a 
sheep ranch, as a side interest, a now 
Government bulletin on Sheep Raising 
in the United States, it would go a 
long way toward making him a pe.- 
manent customer. Pope’s moral es- 
say of: “’Tis education forms the 
common mind; Just as the twig is 
bent the tree’s inclined,” is fully ap 
plicable in business beginnmgs as 'n 
the primary schooi. As to the latter 
we are really still in the primary school 
of foreign commerce. I would 10% 
want to enter the export trade without 
procuring the largest wall map of tne 
world procurable, or preferably mak- 
ing one in outline. There is not needed 
the mariner’s compass nor a record o: 
the lighthouses and ocean currents, 
but one does need to know the shoal; 
of business venture and the channels 
of traffic. ‘That map might be chart«c 
in colorings to indicate trade in sight 
or barrenness of prospects, aggregat2 
purchases of such goods as one makes, 
an estimate of what share one should 
| have—as a goal to attain—and much 
other data. In front of the map there 
would be a card system classifying in 
detail all the facts that should be con- 
sidered with relation to the various 
countries and markets. The weathe- 
‘is a common topic of our conversation, 
yet few realize what consideration 
should be given in trade calculations 
‘to meteorology. ‘The piano manut ic- 
‘turer has learned simply by costly ex- 
perience that ordinary glue will not 
‘hold his instrument together, in the 
‘humid Tropics. Hence I would card 
‘everything concerning Sir Jupiter P!n- 
'vius, and the hot blasts from the des 


trade fantasies of the foreign mai 
ur consular reports seek especi 

to convey practical pointers. Thins 
index card system should never cx 
growing. 


SOUTH AMERICAN Tour Costs 


I have a case in mind from which | 
would like to draw a little lesson along 
these lines. You are probably tamil 
lar with the fact that it takes about 
[2 months and costs about $5,000 for 
a commercial traveler to make a tou: 
of South America, visiting simply thi 
coastal cities. A year or more ago 
we had a visitor who stated that he 
had been closely studying our consular 
and commercial agents reports on 
south America and had acquired a 
vast fund of information thereby for 
the purpose of entering that field. Lie 
then made the round of the Latin 
\merican cities and brought back a 
nice lot of initial orders. In summing 
up the history of the case he stated 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce that the advance in- 
formation which we had supplied had 
been worth $5,000 to him, which rep 
resented what he would have had to 
spend on an initial scouting tour. In 
other words he accomplished on his 
first trip what he would otherwise 
have only accomplished on the second. 
He did very wel! indeed, and it was 
wise for him in advance to store in 
his mind all that knowledge about the 
prospective market. But he should 
also have carded all that data and 
special information of value to his 
concern, so that any one else conld 
take up the work should circumstances 
prevent him from going ahead with it. 
This factor of continuation of efforts 
and the use of accumulated experience 
is capable of wonderful expansion. 

The subject of foreign trade has 
too many angles to be measured in 
one brief discussion, hence but one 
more. [| fear that too many Ameri- 
cans now engaged in exporting are 
Complacent instead of Vigilant. .\ 
few illustrations will best make this 
point clear. 


VIGILANCE vs. COMPLACENCY 


One of our consuls in Europe re- 
ports that a certain American manu- 
facturer leads in the sale of bathtubs 
in his consular district. They are 
bought outright by the local jobber, 
who thus commands the trade. The 
local jobber 1s now preparing to erect 
a bathtub factory of his own, and the 
American manufacturer will shortly 
lose his entire trade in that region. 
This is a case of complacency and 
satisfaction over the receipt of nice 
foreign orders where had there been 
vigilance in the selection and oversight 
of the sales agency the American 
manufacturer would have been in 
command of the situation. An estab- 
lished permanent trade is the thing 
ever to keep in view. 

One of our commercial agents just 
returned from the Far East discov- 
ered that an American manufacturer 
of canned goods which had largely 
lost its trade in one country, still en- 
gaged the largest sale on another im- 
portant market. 
mercial agent learned that the jobber 
through whom all this nice trade is 


now being handled was negotiating | 


to switch this entire trade to a compet- 
ing European canned goods concern. It 
would seem possible in building un a 


market for American goods in foreign | 


countries to better safeguard what 
has been accomplished. 

Various American manufacturers 
have written to our Bureau that their 
trade marks had been vioiated in some 


| . . . 
foreign countries, and that competing 


goods bearing the same design were 
It trans- 


However. the com- | 





i 
1 i i ite h: ata ( 
hei de marks thorough!) Tr 
fhere is httle troupie on 1! 
4.4 1 ese slaw 
iihi De Vighant. 
1] thoroughness 1s essential im 
seeking fereign markets | think 
vill all agree. Vhe main difficulty 
probably lies in the = fact that the 


domestic market sometimes is so press- 


ing in its demands and in its prob- 


ms that we are liable to let the for 
e1gn trade drift, accepting what 1s 
offered. Herein I hope a change will 


come, and that every American firm 
entering the foreign trade will give 


to it the utmost care and attention 


Short Postage Letters 


N the article by Mr. Donaldson 

will be noted references to short 

postage paid on communications 
to foreign countries. ‘The Secretary 
of State recently received a letter 
from the Vice-Consul in charge at 
Kingston, Jamaica, relative to the 
amount of unpaid postage for King- 
ston and other offices in Jamaica on 
the letters received from the United 
States during the period from March 
4 to 31. During that time the total 
amount of unpaid postage on mail 
from the United States represented 
$251.56. 

In a communication from A. H., 

Baldwin, Chief of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, he also 
refers to the fact that much mail mat- 
ter leaving the United States is short 
‘paid. In his letter he makes this im- 
portant statement: “A firm may 
spend thousands of dollars in working 
up foreign business and lose a part of 
its trade in some foreign country on 
account of the negligence of a mailing 
clerk in its own office.”’ 

In the Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports for July 2, 1914, to which Mr. 
Baldwin draws attention, appears the 
following communication from Con- 
sul Magelssen of Melbourne, relative 
to short postage letters in Australia: 


Suort-Postace LETTERS 1N AUSTRALI 


With reference to the subject of insuffi- 
cient postage, or short-paid letters, from 
the United States, the following note has 
been received from Hon. G. H. Knibbs. 
Commonwealth Statistician: 

AMERICAN ConsuL, Melbourne: 

May I mention that every American mail 

brings large numbers of United = Stat: 


letters insufficiently stamped? It is the 
only country that puts insufficient postage 
on its letters. I have had to take steps to 
end this kind of thing. Have you any idea 


why it is: 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) G. H. Knip 

This matter of short-paid postage is one 
that would seem to merit the rious a 
tention of manufacturers and others having 
relations with Australia. I am advised by 
leading firms that a large number of Am- 
erican letters are not taken delivery of he: 
for the reason of insufficient postage. The 
widest publicity should be given through 
out the United States to the fact that the 
letter postage to Australia is 5 cents (for 
first ounce or fraction thereof, and 3 cents 
for each additional ounce or fraction there 
of). Double or penalty charges are col 
lected from the receiver for any shortaze 
in postage. . 


In addition to the quotation made 
above from Mr. Baldwin’s letter, he 
makes the following comments rela 
tive to Mr. Magelssen’s report : 


“The Bureau would appreciate very much 
the cooperation of your Chamber in brit 
ing the importance of this matter 
|attention of interested persons in th 
country and it is suggested that, if deemed 
practicable; you request the aid of board 
|of trade and similar associations in various 
| states in the United States, with a view to 
bringing the matter especially to the at 
| tention of manufacturers and merchant 
| their respective districts. It seems very 
| probable that the majority of these com 
| plaints are due directly to carelessness 
| the part of office boys and other minor 
employees who are entrusted with mail. and 
this point might be emphasized.” 
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Efforts and Activities of Commercial Organizations 


Society for Testing Materials Agricultural Exhibits’ 


Detailed Committee Research 


HE, following statements rela- 
tive to the technical commit- 


tees of the American Society | 


for ‘Testing Materials are included in 
THe Nation’s BusINEss in order to 
indicate a perfect type of co-operative 
service in technical fields. By means 
of the various committees and sub- 
committees of the Society, and their 
researches, American business is 
greatly aided. 

The technical committees of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials are divided into five main groups 
as follows: (1) Ferrous metals; (2) 
Non-ferrous metals; (3) Cement, 


lime and clay products; (4) Miscel- | 
laneous materials; (5) Miscellaneous | 


subjects. 
Ferrous METALS 


Under the general division “Ferrous 
metals,” the Committee on Standard 
Specifications for Steel has thirteen 


sub-committees dealing with (a) steel | 
rails and splice bars; (b) structural | 


steel for bridges and buildings; (c) 
structural steel for ships; (d) spring 
steel; (e) steel reinforcement bars; 
(f) steel forgings and billets; (g 
rolled steel wheels and steel tires ; (h) 
steel castings; (i) steel tubing and 
pipe; (j) automobile steels; (k) boiler 
and structural steel for locomotives; 
(1) methods of chemical analyses; 
(m) literary form. 


The Committee on Standard Speci- 
fications for Wrought Iron has five 
sub-committees :—(a) tubes and pipe; 
(b) merchant bar iron; (c) stay-bolt 
and engine-bolt iron; (d) plates and 
shapes; (e) chain iron and iron chain. 

The Committee on Standard Speci- 
fications for Cast iron and Finished 
Castings has nine sub-committees: (a) 
pig iron; (b) pipe; (c) cylinders; (d) 
cart wheels; (e) malleable castings ; 
(f) general castings; (g) testing cast 
iron; (h) influence of special metals 
added to cast iron; (1) microstructures 
of cast iron. 


Other committees under the general 
head of “Ferrous metals” are: (a) 
Heat ‘Treatment of Iron and Steel; 
(b) Corrosion of Iron and Steel; {c) 
Magnetic Testing of Iron and Steel; 
(d) Tempering and Testing of Steel 
Springs; (e) Standard Specifications 
for Cold-drawn Steel; (f) Hardness 
tests. 


Non-Fsrrous METALS 


In the division of non-ferrous metals 
there are the following committees: 
(a) Standard Specifications for Cop- 
per Wire; (b) Non-ferrous Metals 
and Alloys. This committee in turn 
has sub-committees as follows: (1) 
pure metals in ingot form; (2) 
wrought metals and alloys; (3) sand- 
cast metals and alloys; (4) 
metals—tin, lead, or zinc base. 


CEMENT, ETC., PRopuctTs 

In the division, Cement, lime, and 
clay products, there are the following 
committees : 
tions for Cement; (b) 
Concrete; (c) Standard Specifica- 
tions for Brick (d) Standard Specifi- 
cations and tests for Clay and Cement 
Sewer Pipes; (e) Fireproofing Mate- 
rials; (f) Standard Tests and Specifi 
cations for Drain Tile: (@) Standard 
Specifications for Lime 


white | 


(a) Standard Specifica- | 
Reinforced | 


MISCELLANEOUS MATERIALS 


In the division “miscellaneous ma- 
terials” there are committees as fol- 
lows: (a) Preservative Coatings for 
Structural Materials; (b) Standard 
Tests for Lubricants; (c) Standard 
Tests for Road Materials; (d) Stand- 
ard Specifications for Coal; (e) Stand- 
ard Specifications for Coke; (f) 
Standard Specifications for Grading 


Structural Timber; (g) Waterproof- | 


‘ing Materials; (h) Standard Tests 
of Insulating Materials; (i) Stand- 
-ard Specifications for Rubber Prod- 
ucts; (j) Petroleum Products. Of 
'the preceding committees, the follow- 
ing have sub-committees : 


The Committee on Preservative 
Coatings for Structural Materials: 
(1) advisory committee; (2) inspec- 
tion of Havre de Grace bridge; (3) 
testing of paint vehicles; (4) inspec- 
tion of steel plates at Atlantic City; 
(5) linseed oil; (6) definitions of 
‘terms used in paint specifications ; (7) 
‘influence of pigments on corrosion; 
'(8) methods of analysis of paint ma- 
‘terials; (9) varnish; (10) inspection 
‘of the white paint test fence at Wash- 
ington, D, C.; (11) paint thinners 
other than turpentine ; (12) turpentine. 


| The Committee on Standard Tests 


for Road Materials has sub-commit- 
tees as follows: (1) bituminous road 
‘and paving materials; (2) non-bitu- 
‘minous road and paving materials; 
/(3) nomenclature of bituminous ma- 
‘terials. 

The Committee on Standard Speci- 
‘fications for Rubber Products has the 
following sub-committees: (1) air 
hose; (2) belting; (3) cold water 
‘hose; (4) floor covering; (5) insu- 
lated wire; (6) packings, gaskets and 
pump valves; (7) steam hose. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 


Under the heading of “Miscel- 
aneous Subjects” several committees 
serve; the most notable of which are 
(a) standard methods of testing; (b) 
methods of sampling and analysis 
of coal. 

The objects of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, as broadly 
stated in its Charter, are “the Pro- 
motion of Knowledge of the Materials 
\of Engineering, and the Standardiza- 
'tion of Specifications and Methods of 
Testing.” The Society has existed 
under its prese:.t name and charter 
since 1902, superseding the American 
Section of the International Associ- 
ation for Testing Materials which was 
organized in 1898. ‘Throughout its 
existence the Society has been affiliated 
with the International Association for 
Testing Materials which had its ori- 
gin in a conference held,in Munich in 
1882. The International Association 
‘holds Congresses triennially, Thus 
far six such Congresses have been 
held. The Sixth Congress was held 
in New York City in September, 1912, 
-and the Seventh Congress will be con- 
vened in St. Petersburgh, in 1915. The 








French. 


Membership in the American So- | 


ciety for Testing Materials may be 


held by an individual, a corporation, | 


a firm, a technical or scientific society, 
os 

a teaching faculty, or a library. The 

total membership is now 1700. 


Proceedings of these Congresses are | 
published in English, German and) 


N the last issue of THE NATION'S 
BUSINEss a question was included 
relative to those organizations 

that had installed and maintained 
permanent exhibits. Replies have been 
_received from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Portland, Oregon, which 
maintains a permanent exhibit and 
information bureau at heavy expense; 
and from the Commercial Club of 


|Helena, Montana, which maintains 
exhibits at slight expense. Both) 


'these communications will be found 
| interesting. 





Helena Commercial Club 


“The Helena Commercial Club has in- 


| stalled and maintains four exhibits of this | 


/nature, namely, the State Agricultural ex- 
| hibit, occupying the walls and ceiling of 
|a room 30 x 9go feet, an industrial exhibit 
| occupying two sides of a room 30 x 60 
| feet, an agricultural exhibit for Lewis and 
| Clark County arranged over the industrial 
exhibit, and a mining exhibit of all ores 
found in the Helena Mining District. 


| The cost of the state exhibit up to the 
| present time including the construction of | 


| false wooden walls and ceiling has been 
| approximately $1,500 and the maintenance 
|of it will average about $150.00 per year. 
| This expense is borne by the general fund 
;of the Club. The glass front cases in the 


| industrial exhibit cost $20.00 each, including | 


| electric lighting, making a total of $720.00. 
| The cost of the cases is paid by the in- 


| . 
| and a care rental of $3.00 each per year is 


|charged. The cost of the County agricul- 


‘tural exhibit is approximately $200.00, paid | 
| out of the general fund of the Club. The) 


|cost of the mining exhibit including large 
| cases was approximately $500.00, paid out 
of the general fund of the Club. 


for the reason that they illustrate in a 
concrete and beantiful form the res r->s 
of our State in a way that impresses them 
upon the minds of investigators and in- 
vestors that has in a large number of cases 
produced most excellent results.” 


L. M. RHEEM, 
Secretary-Manager. 





Portland Chamber of Commerce 


“We maintain a permanent exhibit and 
information bureau in the Chamber of 
Commerce as a part of the general or- 
ganization. 


one head, and it costs an average of about 
$4,000.00 a year to take care of it; the 
original cost of installation about $7,500.00 
which consisted of the purchase price of 
jars, pyramids, tables, ete., and the cost 
of processing fruits, vegetables and flowers. 

This is not a large feature of our work, 
but the exhibit is visited probably by 
about two thousand people a month. We 
do not trace results but simply maintain 
this for the benefit of people intending to 
locate in Oregon.” 

E. C. GILTNER, 


Secretary. 


| dividual firm or corporation using them | 


We would not be without these exhibits | 


We do not keep the accounts | 
of the permanent exhibit and information | 
bureau separate as it is all carried under | 


A Secretary Honored 

In recognition of his “making larger 
and higher standards for cham- 
bers of commerce throughout the 
country,” on June 24 Oberlin College 
conferred the degree of Master of 
Arts on Munson Havens, Secretary 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


A Siate Creed 


HE following impressive creed 
is being used throughout 
Vermont by the Greater Ver- 

mont Association :— 

We Believe in Vermont: in the Glory of 
her Mountains and the Richness of her 
Valleys: in the Beauty and the Power of 
her Lakes and Streams. . 

We Believe in the People of Vermont: in 
their Honor and their Vigor; in their Pas- 
sion to Begin, their Steady Resolution to 
Complete Large Affairs in Peace and War. 

We Believe in the name Vermont, For- 
-ever Symbol of the Best in Fruits of Field 
and Arts of Shop and Gifts of Mine, in 
Men and the Deeds Men Do. 

We Pledge that by Thought and Act We 
will Magnify Our State and the Life of 
our People; Bind Our Scattered Valleys 
with Easy Roads, and with Inviting Paths 
through Mountain Fastnesses; Put our 
| Streams to Labor that Our Sons may work 
at home; Aid Nature with such Wise Skill 
that far-distant Peoples may share her 
Bounties; Open with Welcoming Hospi- 
| tality the Pleasures of Our Land to all who 
Seek New Life in Body and in Mind, 

We Pledge that, as Our Fathers won 
| Freedom, so We and Our Children will win 
Perfect Unity for the People of Our State, 
‘make the Common Life ever Richer in 
its Rewards, and render ever Larger Serv- 
|ice to the Nation with which Vermont 
| has cast her lot. 


A Good Idea 


The Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association of Augusta, Ga., is prepar- 
‘ing to place an industrial manager in 
‘the field. Instead of having him locat- 
‘ed in Augusta and working from that 
|point, it is proposed that this indus- 
trial manager shall perform his serv- 
‘ices part of the time in the east and at 
‘other times in the middle west in order 
to look after the affairs of the associa- 
‘tion in such territories. 








Vermont Industries 
July 15 will be “Industries Day” 
ithroughout the State of Vermont. 
This is a day during which the manu- 
‘facturers will hold open house for 
|visitors and will be at home to the 
/members of the commercial and civic 
organizations of their communities. 
‘The idea is that every citizen should 
/become a well informed and intelli- 
gently enthusiastic advertiser for his 


‘home industries. 





The accompanying illustration is 
part of the exhibit in Helena, Mon- 
tana. Those secretaries who have 
been to trouble and expense in install- 
ing displays of agricultural products 
will be impressed with the shape and 
appearance of the sheaves in this il- 





lustration. These sheaves are made 
_in the Rheem Sheafmold, invented by 
George S. Rheem. Secretaries who 
are interested can secure particulars 
‘regarding this sheafmold from L. M. 
Rheem, Secretary-Manager of the 
Helena Commercial Club. 





EXHIBIT IN HELENA, MONTANA, 














